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POETRY. 


MJSS FANNY’S FAREWELL FLOWERS. 
BY T. HOOD. 


I came to town a happy man, 

TI need not now dissemble, 

Why | return so sad at heart, 

It’s all through Fanny Kemble. 

Oh! when she threw pes away}. 
t urged the tragic siuton, 

eth in such a wreath asthat, | 

Ab! me!—a bachelor’s button ! 


None fought so hard—none fought so well, 
‘As | to gain some token— 

When ail the i rose up in arms, 

And heads and hearts were broken, 
Huzza! said 1. Pilhave a flower, 

As sure as my name’s Dutton, 

I made a snatch—I got acatch— 

By Jove! a bacheloi’s button! 


I’ve lost my watch, my hat is smashed, 
My clothes declare the racket; 

I went there in a full dress coat, 

And came home in a jacket. — 

My nose is swelled—my eye is black, 
My lip is got a cut on— 

Odds buds; and what a but to get— 
‘The Deuce! a bachelor’s button! 


My chest’s in pain: I really fear 
I've somewhat hurt my bellows, 
By pokes and punches in the ribs, 
By these herb-strewing fellows ! 

I miss two teeth in my front row, 
My corn has had a fut on; : 
Aud all this pain I've had to gain 
This cursed bachelor’s button! 


My place is booked, per coach to night, 
But, oh !—my spirit wembles 

To think how Country friends will ask 
Of Knowleses and of Kembles. “ 

if they should breathe about the wreathe, 
When I go back to Sutton, 

1 shall not dare to show my share-~ 
That all!—a bachelor’s button! 


My luck in life was never good, 
But this my fate will harden ; 

i ne’er shalilike my farming more, 
I know I shan’t the garden. 

The turnips all may have the fly, 
And wheat may have the smut on ; 
I care not—I've a blight at heart— 
Ah! me! a bachelor’s button! 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for July. 


THE PANDOUR AND HIS PRINCESS, 
A HUNGARIAN SKETCH, 
CONCLUDED. 


The morning of the coronation found all Presburg 
awake. The sireets were thronged before day with 
citizens; noblemen hastening to the palace; troops 
moving to their various posts in the ceremony; pea- 
sants pouring in from all the provinces, in all the 
wild festivity and uncouth dialects of the land of the 
Huns. Then came the Magnates, riding on their 
richly ecaparisoned horses, and followed by their 
long train of armed attendants, a most brilliant and 
siollireagee display. The equipages contained all 
that the kingdom could boast of female beauty and 
high birth, and the whole formed a singular and vivid 
contrast of the strange, the lovely, the bold and the 
graceful, the rude and the magnificent, the oriental 
and the western—all that a feudal, half barbarian 
people could exhibit of wild exultation—and all that 
an empire as old as Charlemagne, could combine of 
antique dignity and civilized splendour, 

The sun, which so seldom condescends to shine on 
regal processions, threw his most auspicious beams 
on the city of Presburg on this memorable day. But 
it was in the sothadoel that all the opulence of the 
imperial and national pomp was displayed. The 
aisles were hung with tapestry and banners of the 
great feudal families, and crowned with the body 
guards of the Emperor, and the richly costumed hey- 
dukes and chasseurs of the Hungarian lords. The 
centre aisle was one canopy of searlet tissue, eover- 
ing, like an immense tent, the royal train, the great 
officers of the court, and the Emperor as he waited 
for the consecration. Farther on, surrounding the 
high altar, stood a circle of the Hungarian Prelacy 
in their embroidered robes, surrounding the Arch- 
bishop of Presburg, and in their unmoving splen- 
dour, looked like a vast circle of images of silver 
and gold, Above them, all glittering in jewels, 
Jooked down from clouds of every brilliant dye, and 
Juminous with the full radiance of the morning, the 
Virgin Mother, in celestial beauty, the patroness of 
Presburg, a wonder-working Madonna, ‘* whom 
Jews might kiss, and infidels adore.” 

At length, to the sound of unnumbered voices, and 
aiid the flourish of trumpets, and the roar of cannon 
from all the bastions, Leopold entered the golden 
rails of the altar, ascended the steps, followed by the 
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the crown. At that moment, the Grand Chamber- 
lain, Count Coivellino, had knelt before him to pre- 
sent the book of the oath by which he bound himself 
to the rights and privileges ot Hungary. In the act 
of pronouncing the oath, the Emperor was seen to 
start back suddenly, and the book fell from his hand. 
At the same moment a wild scream of agony rung 
through the cathedral; there was a manifest confusion 
among the prelacy; the circle was broken down, 
some rushed down the steps; some retreated to the 
pillars of the high altar; and some seemed stooping, 
as if round one who had fallen. Vases, flowers, 
censors, images, all the pompous ornaments which 
attend the Komish ritual on its great days, were 
trampled under foot in the tumult; aud prelate, priest 
and acolyte, were flung together in the terror of the 
time. ‘The first impression of all was, the Emper- 
er had been assasinated, and the startled flying nobles, 
and the populace at the gates, spread the report 
through the city, with the hundred additions of po- 
pular alarm. Butthe Imperial body guard instantly 
drawing their swords, and pressing their way through 
the nobles and multitude up to the altar, soon pro- 
ved that the chief terror was unfounded, by bringing 
forward the Emperor in their midst, and showing 
him to the whole assemblage unhurt; he was receiv- 
ed with an acclamation that shook the dome, 

But blood had been spilled, the Grand Chamber- 
lain was found pierced to the heart. He had died at 
the instant from the blow. But by whom he was 
thus foully murdered, or for what cause, baffled all 
conjecture. The general idea, from the position in 
which he fell, was, that he had offered his life for 
the Emperor’s; had thrown himself between his royal 
master and the assassin, and had been slain by acci- 
dent or revenge. Leopold recollected too, that in 
the act of taking the book of the oath, he had felt 
some hand pluck his robe; but on looking round had 
seen only the Grand Chamberlain kneeling before 
him. Enquiry was urged in all quarters but in vain. 
Colvellino was a corpse; he remained bathed in his 
loyal blood; the heroic defender of his liege lord; the 
declared victim of his loyalty; and a reward of a 
thousand ducats was declared on the spot, by his in- 
dignant sovereign, tor the discovery of the murder- 
er, ‘The gates of the cathedral were instantly closed; 
strict search was made, but totally in vain. Order 
was slowly restored. But the ceremony was too im- 
portant to be delayed. The crown was placed upon 
the imperial brow, anda shout like thunder hailed 
Leopold ** King of Hungary.” In courts ail things 
are forgotten.” 

As the stately procession returned down the aisle 
all was smiles and salutation, answered by the noble 
ladies of the court and provinces, who sat ranged 
down the sides according to their precedency, under 
pavilious tissued with the arms of the great Hunga- 
rian families, In this review of the young, the love- 
ly, and the high born, all eyes gave the prize of beau- 
ty, that prize which is awarded by spontaneous ad- 
miration, and the long and lingering gaze of silent 
delight, to the Princess of Marosin, Her dress was, 
of course, suitable to her rank and relationship to the 
imperial line, all that magnificence could add to the 
natural grace or dignity of the form; but there was 
in her countenance a remarkable contrast to the ge- 
neral animation of the youthful and noble faces round 
her—a melancholy that was not grief, and a depth of 
thought that was not reverie, which gave an irresisti- 
ble superiority to features which, under their most 
careless aspect, must have been pronounced formed 
in the finest mould of nature. Her eyes were cast 
down and even the slightest bending of her head hada 
degree of mental beauty. It was clearly the uncon- 
scious attitude of one whose thoughts were busied 
upon other things than the pomps of the hour. It 
might have been the transient regret of a lofty spirit 
for the transitory being of all those splendours which 
so few years must extinguish in. the grave; it might 


have been the reluctance of a generous and free spi- 


rit at the approach of that hour which would see her 
hand given by imperial policy, where her heart dis- 
owned the gift; it might be patriotic sorrow for the 
fallen glories of Hungary; 1t might be romance; it 
might be love. But whatever might be the cause, 
all remarked the melancholy, and all felt that it gave 
a deep and touching effect to her beauty, which fixed 
the eye on her as if spell-bowund. Even when the 
Emperor passed, and honoured the distinguished 
loveliness of hts fair cousin by an especial wave 
of his sceptred hand, she answered it by scarcely 
more than a lower bend of the head, and the slight 
customary pressure of the hand upon the heart.— 
With her glittering robe, worth the purchase of a 
principality, drawn round her, as closely as if it 
were the common drapery of a statue, she sat not un- 
like the statue, in classic gracefulness, but cold and 
unmoving as the marble. 

But all this was suddenly changed. As the pro- 
cession continued to pass along, some object arrested 
her glance which penetrated to the heart. Her cheek 
absolutely burned with crimson; her eyes flashed; 


great officers of the kingdom, and laid his hand upon 


her whole frame seemed to be instinct with a new 
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principle of existence; with one hand she threw back 
the tresses, heavy with jewels, that hung over her 
forehead, as if they obstructed her power of follow- 
ing the vision; with the other she strongly attempt- 
ed to still the beatings of her heart; and thus she re- 
mained for a few moments, as if unconscious of the 
place, of the time, and of the innumerable eyes of 
wonder and admiration that were fixed upon her.— 
There she sat; her lips apart; her breath suspended; 
her whole frame fevered with emotion; the statue 
turned to life, all beauty, feeling, amaze, passion.— 
But a new discharge of cannon, a new flourish of 
trumpet and cymbal, as the Emperor reached the 
gates of the cathedral, and appeared before the assem- 
bled and shouting thousands without, urged on the 
procession. ‘The magic was gone. The countenance, 
this moment like a suramer heaven, with every hue 
of loveliness flying across it, in rich succession, was 
the next colourless. ‘The eye was again veiled in its 
long lashes, the head was again dejected; the marble 
had again become classicand cold; the beauty remain- 
ed, but the Joy the enchantment, was no more. 


The Baron Von Herbert was sitting at a desk in 
the armoury of the palace. Javelins rude enough to 
have been grasped by the hands of the primordial 
Huns; bone-headed arrows that had pierced the gild- 
ed corslets of the Greeks of Constantinople; stone 
axes that had dashed their rough way tbrough the 
iron head-pieces of many a son of Saxon chivalry; 
and the later devices of war, mail, gold-enamelled, 
silver-twisted, purple-grained, and Austrian, Italian 
and Oriental escutcheon, gleamed, frowned, gloomed 
and rusted in the huge ettigies of a line of warriors, 
who, if weight of limb, and sullenness of visage, are 
the elements of gloy, must have fairly trampled out 
all Greek and all Roman fame. * 

A key turned in the door, and the Emperor en- 
tered hastily, and in evident perturbation. He turned 
the key again as he entered. ‘he Baron stopped his 
pen, and awaited the commands of his sovereign.— 
But Leopold was scarcely prepared to give counsel 
orcommand. He threw a letter on the table. 

**Read this, Von Herbert,” said he, ‘‘and tell me 
what you think of it. Is it an impudent falsehood, 
or a truth, concerning the public safety? Read it 


again to me.” 

The Baron read: 

‘‘Emperor, you think yourself surrounded by ho- 
nestmen. Youare mistaken. You are surrounded 
by conspirators. You think that, in offering a re- 


ward for Colvellino’s murderer, you are repaying a 


debt of gratitude. You are mistaken. You are ho- 
nouring the memory of a murderer. You think that, 
in giving the hand of the Princess of Marosin to 
Prince Charles of Buntzlau, you are uniting two per- 
sons of rank in an honourable marriage. You are 
mistaken, You are pampering a coxcomb’s vanity, 
and breaking a noble heart. You think that, in send- 
ing your Pandours to scour the country, you can pro- 
tect your court, your palace, or yourselt. You are 
mistaken, ‘The whole three are in my power. 
“ SPERANSKI.” 

The Baron laid down the paper, and gravely paused 
for the Ensperor’s commands. But the Emperor had 
none to give. He put the simple query—*‘ Is this a 
burlesque ora reality? Is the writer a charlatan or 
a conspirator?” 

‘Evidently something of both, in my conception,” 
said the Colonel; ** the paper is not courtly, but it 
may be true, nevertheless. he writer is apparently 
not one of your Majesty’s chamberlains, and yet he 
is clearly master of some points that mark him for 
either a very dangerous inmate of the court, ora very 
useful one.” 

Leopold’s anxious gesture bade the Baron proceed. 
He Jooked over again the letter, and commented on 
it as he passed along. 

** «Surrounded by conspirators?’ Possible enough. 
The Hungarian nobles never knew how to obey.— 
‘They must be free as the winds, or in fetters. The 
mild government of Austria is at once too much felt 
and too little. No government, or all tyranny, is the 
only maxim for the Magnates. If not slaves, they 
will be conspirators. ” 

“Then this rascal, this Speranski, tells the truth 
after all?’? said the Emperor, 

‘* For the fact of conspiracy I cannot answer yet,” 
said Von Herbert; ‘* but for ihe inclination I ean, at 
any hour of the twenty-four.” He proceeded with 
the letter—** You are honouring the memory of a 
murderer,” 

** An atrocious and palpable calumny ’” exclaimed 
the Emperor. ‘*What! the man whodied at my feet? 
If blood is not to answer honour and royalty, where 
ean the proof be given? He had got beside every 
thing that he could desire. I had just made him 
Grand Chamberlain.” 

Von Herbert’s grave countenance showed that he 
was not so perfectly convinced. 

“I knew Colvellino,” said he, ‘‘ and if appear- 
ances Were not so much in his favour by the manner 


of his death, I should have thought him one of the 


-- 


<1 men in your Majesty’s dominions to die for roy- 
alty. 

** You are notoriously a philosopher, Von Her- 
bert,” said Leopold impatiently. ‘Your creed is 
mistrust.” 

**] knew the Grand Chamberlain from our school 
days,” said the Baron calmly; ‘* at school he was 
haughty and headstrong. We entered the royal Hun- 
garian guard together; there he was selfish and pro- 
fligate. We then separated for years. On my re- 
turn as your Majesty’s aid-de-camp, I found bim the 
successor of an estate which he ruined, the husband 
of a wife whom he had banished from his palace, the 
colonel of a regiment of Hulans which he had turned 
into a school of tyranny, and Grand Chamberiain to 
your Majesty, an office which I have strong reason 
to think he used but as a step to objects of a more 
daring ambition.” 

** But his death, his courageous devotion of him- 
self, the dagger in his heart!” exclaimed the Empe- 
ror. 

‘‘ They perplex without convincing me,” said the 
Baron. 

He looked again at the letter, and came to the 
words, ** Breaking a noble heart.” 

** What can be the meaning of this?” asked Leo- 
pold, angrily. ‘* Am I not to arrange the alliances 
of my family as I please? Am I to forfeit my word 
to my relative, the Prince of Buntzlau, when he 
makes the most suitable match in the empire for my 
relative the Princess of Marosin? This is mere in- 
solence, read no more.” 1 
The Baron laid down the letter and stood in si- 
ence, 

‘Apropos of the Princess,” said Leopold, willing 
to turn the conversation from topics which vexed 
him, ‘‘ has there been any further intelligence of her 
mysterious purchase; that far-famed plunder of the 
Turk, her Hungarian chef-d’euvre?” 

“‘1f your Majesty alludes to the Princess’s very 
splendid watch,” said the Baron, ‘‘I understand that 
all possible inquiry has been made, but without effect 
of tracing any connexion between its sale and the un- 
fortunate assassination of the Turkish envoy.” 

“So, my cousin,” said the Emperor, with half a 
smile, *‘ is to be set down by the scandalous Chroni- 
cle of Presburg as an accomplice in rifling the pock- 
ets of Mohammed? But the whole place seems full 
of gipsyism, gossiping, and juggling. I should not 
wonder if that superannuated belle, the Countess 
Joblonsky, lays the loss of her pendule to my charge, 
and that the Emperor shall quit Hungary with the 
character of a receiver of stolen goods.” 

** Your Majesty may be the depredator to a mach 
more serious extent, if you will condescend but to 
take the Countess’s heart along with you,” said the 
Colonel, with a grave smile. ‘It is, I have no 
doubt, too royal, not to be quite at your Majesty’s 
mercy.” 

Hah,” said Leopold, **I must be expeditious 
then, or she will be devote, or in the other world, 
ineapable of any love but for a lapdog, or turned into 
a canonized saint. But in the meantime, look to 
these nobles. If conspiracy there be, let us be ready 
for it. Ihave confidence in your Pandours. They 
have no love fur the Hungarians. Place a couple of 
your captains in my antechamber. Let the rest be 
on the alert. You will be in the palace, and within 
call, for the next forty-eight hours.” / 

‘The Emperor then left the room. Von Herbert 
wrote an order to the Major of the Pandours, for a 
detachment to take the duty of the imperial apart- 
ments. The evening was spent at the opera, followed 
by a Court Ball; and the Emperor retired, more than 
satisfied with the dancing loyalty of the Hungarian 

The night was lovely, and the moon shone with 
full orbed radiance upon the cloth of gold, embroi- 
dered velvet curtains, and high enchased silver sculp- 
tures of the imperial bed. ‘The Emperor was deep 
ina midsummer night’s dream of waltzing with a 
dozen winged.visions, a ballet in the Grand Opera 
given before their majesties of Fairyland, on the oc- 
casion of his arrival in their realm. He found his 
feet buoyant with all the delightful levity of his new 
region; wines could not have made him sparn the 
ground with more rapturous elasticity, The partner 
round whom he whirled was Oberon’s youngest 
daughter, just come from a finishing school in the 
Evening Star, and brought out for the first time.— 
But a sudden sound of evil smote his ear; every fairy 
drooped at the instant; he felt his winged heels heavy 
as if they were booted for a German parade; his 


blooming partner grew dizzy in the very moment of ~ 


a whirl, and dropped fainting in his arms; Titania, 
with a scream, expanded her pinions, and darted into 
the tops of the tallest trees. Oberon, with a frown, 
descended from his throne, and stalked away in in- 
dignant majesty. 

The sound was soon renewed; it was a French 
quadrille, played by a Golden Apollo on the harp— 
a sound, however, pleasing to earthly ears, too coarse 
for the exquisite sensibilities of more tem- 
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The God of Song was sitting on a beautiful 
ndule, with the name of Sismonde conspicuous on 
its dial above, and the name of the Countess Joblon- 
sky engraved on its marble pedestal below. The 
Emperor first with utter astonishment, then 
with a barst of laughter; his words had been veri- 
fied. He was ina new position. He was to be the 
“* receiver of stolen goods” after all. But in the 
moonlight lay at his feet a paper; it contained these 
words:—** Emperor—You have friends about you, 
on whom you set no value; you have enemies, too, 
about you, of whom you are not aware. Keep the 
pendule; it will serve to remind you of the hours that 
may pass between the throne and the dagger. It 
will serve, also, to remind you how few huurs it may 
take to bring a noble heart to the altar and the grave. 
The toy is yours. ‘The Countess Joblonsky has al- 
ready received more than its value. SPERANSKI.” 
* * * 

The Countess Joblonsky had been the handsomest 
woman in Paris twenty years before. But in Paris, 
the reign of beauty never lasts supreme longer than 
a new Opera—possibly, among other reasons, for 
the one that both exhibited without mercy for the 
eyes or ears of mankind. The Opera displays its 
charms incessantly, until all that remain to witness 
the triumph are the fiddlers and scene shifters. “he 
Belle electrifies the world with such persevering at- 
tacks on their nervous system, that it becomes abso- 
lutely benumbed. A second season of triumph is 
as rare for the Belle as the Opera, and no man ever 
living has seen, or will see, a third season for either. 
The Countess retired at the end of her second sea- 
son, like Diocletian, but not, like Diocletian to the 
cultivation of eabbages. She drew off her forces to 
Vienna, which she entered with the air of a conque- 
ror, and the rights of one; for the fashion that has 
fallen into the ‘* sere and yellow leaf” in Paris, is 
entitled to consider itself in full bloom at Vienna.— 
At the Austrian capital she carried all before her, 
for the time. She had all the first of the very first 
circle in her chains. All the Archdukes were at her 
bidding; were fed at her petits soupers of five hun- 
dred hungry noblesse, en comite; were pilfered at 
her loto tables; were spell-bound by her smiles, 
laughed at in her boudoir, and successively wooed to 
make the fairest of Countesses the haughtiest of Prin- 
cesses, Still the last point was incomplete,—she 
was still in widowed loveliness. . 

The coronation suddenly broke up the Vienna 
circle. She who had hitherto led or driven the 
world, now condescended to follow it; and the Coun- 
tess instantly removed her whole establishment, her 
French Abbe, her Italian Chavaliers, ordinaries and 
extraordinaries, her Flemish lapdogs, ber Ceynese 


monkeys, and her six beautiful Polish horses, to 


Presburg, with the determination to die devote, or 
make an.impress on the imperial soul, which Leo- 
pold should carry baek, and the impression along 
with it, to Vienna. But cares of state had tll now 
interposed a shield between the Emperor’s bosom 
and the lady’s diamond eyes. She had at last begun 
actually to despair; and on this morning she had 
summoned her Abbe to teach her the most becoming 
way for a beauty to renounce the world. She was 
enthroned on a couch of rose-coloured silk, worthy 
of Cytherea herself, half-sitting, half-reposing, with 
her highly rouged cheek resting on her snowy hand, 
that hand supported on a richly bound volume of the 
Life of La Valliere, delicious model of the wasted 
dexterity, cheated ambition, and profidess passion of 
acourt beauty, and her eyes gazing on the letter 
which this pretty charlatan wrote on her knees, in 
the incredible hope of making a Frenchman feel.— 


‘The Countess decided upon trying the Valliere ex- 


periment upon the spot, writing a letter to the Em- 
peror, declaring the ‘‘ secret flame which had so long 
consumed her,”’ ** confessing” her resolution to fly 
into a convent, and compelling his obdurant spirit to 
meditate upon the means of rescuing so brilliant an 
ornament of his court from four bare walls, the fear- 
ful sight of wonks and nuns, and the performance of 
matins and vespers as duly as the day. 

At this critical moment, one of the imperial car- 
riages entered the porte cochere. A gentleman ot the 
court, stiff with embroidery, and stiffer with Austrian 
etiquette, descended from it, was introduced by the 

ges in attendance, and with his knee almost touch- 
ing the ground, as to the future possessor of the dia- 
dem, presented to the Countess a morocco case. It 
contained a letter. The perusal of the missive 
brought to the fair reader’s face a colour that fairly 
outburned all the labours of her three hours’ toilette. 
It requested the Countess Joblonsky’s acceptance of 
the trifle accompanying the note, and was signed 
Leopold. ‘The case was eagerly opened. A burst 
of brilliancy flushed into the gazer’seyes. It wasthe 
superb watch, the long-talked of, the long-lost—the 
watch of the Princess Marosin, and now given as an 
acknowledgment of the personal superiority of her 
handsome competitor. She saw a crown glittering 
in strong imagination above her head. ‘The Life ot 
La Valliere was spurned from her. The Abbe was 
instantly countermanded. ‘The Countess had giten 
up the nunnery; she ordered her six Polish steeds, 
and drove off to make her acknowledgments to the 
Emperor in person. 

But what is the world? The Countess had come 
at an inauspicioustime. She found the streets crowd- 
ed with people talking of some extraordinary event, 
though whether of the general conflagration, or the 
fiight of some of the Archduchesses, It was impossi- 
ble to discover from the popular ideas on the subject. 
Further on, she found her progress impeded by the 


troops. Tne palace was double-guarded. There 


had evidently been some formidable occurrence. A 
scaffold was standing in the court, with two dead 
bodies in the Pandour uniform lying upon it. Can- 
non, with lighted matches, were pointed down the 
principal streets. The regimentof Pandours passed 
her, with Von Herbertat their head, looking so deep- 
ly intent upon something or other, that she in vain 
tried to obtain a glance towards her equipage. ‘The 
Pandours, a gallant looking, but wild set, rushed out 
of the gates, and gallopped forward to scour the 
forest, like wolf dogs in full ery. The regiment of 
Imperial Guards, with Priace Charles of Buntzlau 
witching the world with the best perfumed pair of 
mustaches and the must gallantly embroidered man- 
‘le in any hussar corps in existence, rode past, with 
no morethanabow. All was confusion, consterna- 
tion, and the clank of sabre sheaths, trumpets, and 
ketule-drums, The Countess gave up the day and 
the diadem, returned to her palace, and began to 
study of La Valliere again. 

The story at length transpired. The Emperor’s 
life had been attempted. His own detail to his Privy 
Council was—that before daylight he had found him- 
self suddenly attacked in his bed by ruffians. His 
arms had been pinioned during his sleep. He call- 
ed out for the Pandour officers who had been placed 
in his antechamber; bat, to his astonishment, the 
flash of a lamp, borne by one of the assailants, show- 
ed those Pandours the most active in his seizure. 
Whether their purpose was to carry him off, or to 
kill him on the spot; to convey him to some cavern 
or forest, where they might force him to any condi- 
tions they pleased, or to extinguish the imperial au- 
thority in his person at once, was beyond his know- 
ledge; but the vigour of his resistance had made 
them furious, and the dagger of one of the conspira- 
tors was already at bis throat, when he saw the hand 
that held it lopped off by the sudden blow of a sabre 
from behind. Another hand now grasped his hair, 
and he felt the edge of a sabre, which slightly 
wounded him in the neck, but before the blow could 
be repeated, the assailant fell forward, with a curse 
and a groan, and died at his feet, exclaiming that 
they were betrayed. This produced palpable con- 
sternation around them; and on hearing a sound out- 
side, like the trampling ot the guards on their rounds, 
they had silently vanished, leaving him bleeding and 
bound. He had now made some effort to reach the 
casement, and ery for help, but a handkerchief had 
been tied across his face, his arms and feet were 
fastened by a scarf, and he lay utterly helpless. In 
a few moments after, he heard steps stealing along 
the chamber. It was perfectly dark; he could see 
no one; but he gave himself up for lost. The voice, 
however, told him that there was no enemy now in 
the chamber, and offered to loose the bandage from 
his face, on condition that he would answer certain 
questions. ‘The voice was that of an old man, said 
he, but there was a tone of honesty about it that 
made me prontise at once. 

‘*] have saved your life,” said the stranger; *‘what 
will you give me for this service?” 

**}f this be true, ask what you will,” 

‘*] demand a free pardon for the robbery of the 
Turkish courier, for shooting the Turkish envoy, 
and for stabbing the Grand Chamberlain in your pre- 
sence.” 

** Are you a fool or a madman who ask this?” 

**'To you neither. I demand, further, your par- 
don for stripping Prince Charles of Buntzlau of his 
wife and his whiskers together—for marrying the 
Princess of Marosin—and for turning your majesty 
into av acknowledged lover of the Couutess Joblon- 
sky.” 

**Who and what are you? Villain, untie my 
hands.” 

The cord was snapped asunder. 

** ‘Teli me your name, or I shall call the guards, 
and have you hanged on the spot.” 

** My name!” the fellow exclaimed with a laugh, 
—*‘* Oh, it is well enough known every where,—al 
court, in the cottages, in the city, and on the high- 
road—by your majesty’s guards, and by your ma- 
jesty’s sutjects. | am the Pandoor of Pandours— 
your correspondent, and now your cabinet counsel- 
ath Farewell Emperor, aud remember—Speran- 
ski! 

** The cords were at the instant cut from my feet. 
I sprang after him, but I might as well have sprung 
after my own shadow. He was gone—but whether 
into the air or the earth, cr whether the whole dia- 
logue was not actually the work of my Own imagina- 
tion, favoured by the struggle with the conspirators, 
1 cannot tell to this moment. One thing, however, 
was unquestionable, that I had been in the bands of 
murderers, for 1 stumbled over the two bodies of the 
assassins who were cut down in the melee. ‘The 
first lamp that was brought in showed me also, that 
the two Pandour captains had been turned into two 
Palatines of Sidlitz and Frankerin, but by what ma- 
gic I cannot yet conjecture,” 

* * * * * 

A more puzzling affair never had bewildered the 
high and mighty functionaries of the imperial court. 
‘They pondered upon it for the day, and they might 
have added the year to their deliberations, without 
being nearer the truth. The roll-of the Panduurs 
had been called over. None were missing except 
the two captains; and certainly the two conspiralors, 
though in the Pandour uniform, were not of the 
number. 

More perplexity still. The imperial horse-guards 
returned in the evening terribly offended by a day’s 
gallop through the vulgarity of the Hungarian thick- 


ets, but suffering no other loss than of a few plumes 


and tassels, if we except one, of pretty nearly the 
same kind, Prince Charles of Buntzlau. The Prince 
had been tempted to spur his charger through a 
thicket. He led the way in pursuit of the invisible 
enemy; he never came back. His whole regiment 
galloped after him in all directions. They might as 
well have hunted a mole; he must have gone under 
ground—but where, was beyond the brain of his 
gid dressed troopers. He was un prince 

rdu. 
aren was indignant at this frolic, for as such he 
must conceive it; and ordered one of his aides-de- 
camp to wait at the quarters of the corps, until the 
future bridegroom grew weary of his wild-goose 
chase, and acquainted him that the next morning was 
appointed for his marriage. But he returned not. 

ext morning there was another fund of indigna- 
tion prepared tor the astonished Emperor. The 
bride was as undiscoverableas the bridegroom. The 
palace of the Prineess de Marosin had been entered 
in the night; but her attendants could tell no more, 
than that they found her chamber-door opened, and 
their incomparable tenant flown, like a bird trom its 
golden cage. All search was made, and made in 
vain. The Prince returned after a week’s detention 
by robbers in the cave. He was ill received. Leo- 
pold, astonished and embarrassed, conscious that he 
was treading on a soil of rebellion, and vexed by his 
personal disappoiniments, broke up his court, and 
rapidly set out for the hereditary duminions. 

He had subsequently serious affairs to think of.— 
The French interest in ‘Turkey roused the Ottoman 
toawar. Orders were given for a levy through the 
provinces, and the Emperor himself commenced a 
tour of inspection of the frontier lying towards Rou- 
melia. In the Croatian levy, he was struck peculiar- 
ly with the Count Corneglio Bancaleone, Colonel of 
a corps of Pandours, eminent for beauty of counten- 
ance and dignity of form, for activity in the maneu- 
vres of his active regiment, and one of the most 
popular of the nobles of Croatia,. ‘The Emperor ex- 
pressed himself so highly gratified with the Count’s 
conduct, that, as a mark of honour, he proposed to 
take up his quarters in the palace. The Count bow- 
ed, reluctance was out of the question. The Em- 
peror came, and was received with becoming hospi- 
tality; but where was the lady of the mansion? She 
was unfortunately indisposed. The Emperor ex- 
pressed his regret, and the apology was accepted; 
but in the evening, while, after a day of reviews and 
riding through the Croatian hills, he was enjoying 
the lovely view of the sun going down over the Adria- 
tic, and sat at the window covered with fruits and 
flowers, impearled with the dew of a southern twi- 
light, a Hungarian song struck his ear, that had been a 
peculiar favourite of his two years before, during his 
stay at Presburg. He inquired of the Count who 
was the singer. Bancaleone’s confusion was visible. 
In afew moments the door suddenly opened, and two 
beautiful infants, who had strayed away from their 
attendants, rambled into the room. ‘The Count in 
vain attempted to lead them out. His imperial guest 
was delighted with them, and begged that they might 
be allowed to stay. 

The eldest child, to pay his tribute to the success- 
ful advocate on the occasion, repeated the Hungarian 
song. ** Who had taughthim?” ‘His mother; who 
was an Hungarian.” Bancaleone rose in evident em- 
barrassment, left the room, and shortly returned 
leading that mother. She fell at Leopold’s feet. She 
was the Princessof Marosin, lovelier than ever; with 
the glow of mountain air on her check, and her coun- 
tenance lighted up with health, animation, and ex- 
pressive beauty. Leopold threw his arms round his 
lovely relative, and exhibited the highest gratifica- 
tion in finding her again, and finding her so happy. 

But sudden reticcuions covered the imperial brow 
with gloom. ‘Ihe mysterious deaths, the conspi- 
racies, the sanguinary violences of Presburg, rose 
in his mind, aud he felt the painful necessity of ex- 
planation, 


Bancaleone had left the room; but an attendant 
Opened ihe door, saying that a Paudour had brought 
a despatch for his Majesty. ‘The Pandour entered, 
carrying 4 porteteuille in his hand. ‘The Emperor 
immediately recoguised him, as having often attract- 
ed his notice on parade, by his activity on horseback, 
aud his handsome figure. After a few tours d’ad- 
dresse, which showed his skill in disguise, the Count 
threw off the Pandour, and explained the mystifica- 
tious of Presburg. 

had been long attached,” said he, ** to the 
Princess of Marosin, before your Majesty had ex- 
pressed your wishes in favour of the alliance of 
Prince Charles of Buntzlau. 1 immediately formed 
the presumptuous determination of thwarting the 
Prince’s objects. I entered, by the favour of my old 
friend, Colonel Von Herbert, as a private in his 
Paudours; aud was thus ou the spot to attend to my 
rival’s movements. ‘lhe Pandours are, as your Ma- 
jesty knows, great wanderers through the woods, and 
ove of them by some means or other, had found, or 
perhaps robbed, a part of the Turkish courier’s des- 
patches. ‘hese despatches he shewed to a comrade, 
who shewed them to me; they were of importance; 
for they developed a plot which the Turks were con- 
certing with some profligate nobles of Presburg, to 
carry off your Majesty into the ‘lurkish dominions, 
a plot which waited only for the arrival of the ‘T'urk- 
ish envoy. L got leave of absence, joined some of 
the rabble of gy psies who tell fortunes, and rob when 
they have no tortanes to tell. We met the Turk, a 
melee ensued, he was unfortunately killed; but 1 se- 
cured the despatches. ‘The Turk deserved his tate 
as a conspirator, His papers contained the names of 


twenty Magnates, all purchased by Turkish gold.— 
The Magnates perplexed They 
now waited for the arrival of a Romish priest, who 
was to manage the ecclesiastical part of your Majes- 
ty’s murder. I went into the woods again, caught 
the Cardinal alive on his march, put him into the 
hands of the gypsies, who, feeling no homage for his 
vocation, put him On a Sanative and antipolitical re- 
gimen of bread and water for a fortnight, and then 
dismissed him over the frontier. On the day of the 
coronation, your Majesty was to have died by the 
hands of Colvellino. 1 volunteered the office. Col- 
vellino followed me, to keep me to my duty. | 
plucked your robe to put you on your guard; saw 
the Grand Chamberlain’s dagger drawn to repay me 
for my officiousness, and, in self-defence, was fore- 
ed to use my own. He was a traitor, and he died 
only too honourable a death.” 

** But the magic that changed the Pandour cap- 
tains into Palatines? That Speranski, too, who had 
the impudence to lecture me in my bonds?” asked 
the Emperor with a smile. 

‘* All was perfectly simple,” said the Count; “the 
two captains were invited to a supper in the palace, 
which soon disqualified them for taking your Ma- 
jesty’s guard. “Their uniforms were then given to 
two of the Palatines, who undertook to carry off 
your Majesty, or kill you in case of resistance. But 
no man can work without instruments. One of the 
gypsies, who was to have acted as postilion on the 
occasion, sold his employment for that night to an- 
other, who sold his secret to me. I remained in the 
next chamber to your Majesty’s during the night. I 
had posted a dozen of the Pandours within call, in 
case of your being in actual danger. But my first 
purpose was to baffle the conspiracy without noise. 
However, the ruffians were more savage than I had 
thought them, and I was nearly too late. But, twe 
strokes of the sabre were enough, and the two Pae 
latines finished their career as expeditiously at least 
as if they had died upon the scaffold. In this porte- 
feuille are the Turk’s despatches, the Cardinal’s 
prayers, Colvellino’s plot, and the Magnates’ oaths.” 

Leopold rose and took him by the hand. ‘**Count, 
you shall be my aid-de-camp, and a general. You 
deserve every praise that can be given to skill and 
courage, But, the watch, the pendule, the trap for 
that prioce of parroquets, Buntzlau?” said 
bursting out into a laugh fatal to all etiquette. ‘*Your 
Majesty will excuse me,” said the Count, ‘ these 
are a lady’s secrets, or the next to a lady’s, a man of 
fashion, Mystification all. Magic every where, 
and it is not over yet. The Vienna paper this morn- 
ing met my astonished eye with a full account of the 
marriage of his Serene Highness of Buntzlau with the 
illustrious widow of the Count Lublin nee Joblonsky. 
Capitaly matched. He brings her his ringlets, she 
brings him her rouge. He evraptures her with the 
history of his loves; she can give him love for love 
at least. He will portion her with his debts, and she 
is as equal as any Countess in Christendom to return 
the politeness in kind. Vive le beau marriage! A 
coxcomb is the true cupidon for a coquette all over 
the world,” 
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THE INDIAN MARTYRS. 
BY MRS, CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


It was verging towards the evening of an autumnal 
day, in the year 1777. The forests began to assume 
the varied and magnificent tints, peculiar to this sea- 
son, in an American clime; those rich, brilliant dyes, 
which, like the heetic glow onthe cheek of consump- 
tion, while it deepens the charm and the interest of 
beauty, is yet the herald of decay. The prevailin 
hue was still of a deep, unfaded green, but the wo 
were girdled by a band of mingled scarlet, green and 
yellow, whose gorgeous, rainbow-like colours, might 
well be compared to the wampum belt of the Indian, 
tracing its dark outline on the darker ground work 
of the aboriginal dress, These inimitable tints were 
reflected in that mirror, which the children of the 
forest denominated the silver wave, known to us by 
the more familiar, but not less eaphoneous name of 
the Ohio; but its bosom was not then covered with 
those floating palaces, which now, winged by vapour, 
glide in beauty and power over the conscious stream. 
The bark canoe of the savage, or the ruder craft of 
the boatman, alone disturbed the silence of the soli- 
tary water. On the opposite bank, a rude fortifica- 
tion, constructed of fallen trees, rocks and earth, 
over which the American flag displayed its waving 
stripes, denoted the existence of a military band, in 
a region as yet uncultivated, and but partially ex- 
plored. ‘Towards this fort, a canoe was rapidly glid- 
ing, whose motions were watthed by the young com- 
munder, as he traversed the summit of the parapet, 
with a step which had long been regulated by the 
measured music of the ‘ear-piercing fife and spirit- 
stirring drum.” The canoe approached the shore, 
and as Captain Stuart descended to receive his forest 
visitor, his eye, accustomed as it had beento the 
majestic lineaments of the savage chief, could not 
withhold its tribute of involuntary admiration, as 
they were now unfolded to him, invested with all 
the pomp which marked his warlike tribe. He was 
indeed a noble representative of that interesting, but 
now degenerate race, once the sole possessors and 
lordly dwellers of the wilderness; now despoiled and 
wandering fugitives, from the land, chartered to 
them by the direct bounty of heaven. The gallant 
taft of feathers which surmounted his swarthy brow, 
the wampum girdle which belted his waist, his deer- 
skin robe, ornamented with tite stained ivory of the 
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reupine, corresponded well with the expression of 

is glittering eye, and the portrait of his martial 

limbs. From the lofty glance of that eye, he had 

received the appellation of the Eagle; but the com- 

mander of the fort now hailed him by the name of 
Sakamaw, which simply signifiesa chief. 

“Brother,” said Sakamaw, as he leaned with state- 
ly grace on his unquivered bow, ‘ brother, will the 

le man dwell in peace and friendship with the 
tribe of the Shawnees, or shall the eagle spread 6 
wings to the shore, that lies nearer the setting sun: 
The Mengwe have sworn to obey the white ogre 
who lives far beyond the great Sait Lake. The wol 
and the turtle have given their allegiance (o him, 
and the serpent and the buffaloe rise up against the 

le tribe that are dwelling in our wilderness. Sa- 
amaw, the friend of the white man, comes to warn 
him of the suare, to know if the Eagle shall curl his 
talons beneath his folded plumes, or arm them with 
the war bolt that shall find the heart of his enemy.” 

It was not without the deepest emotion, that Capt. 
Stuart heard this intelligence, that the British army 
had received such powerful and dreaded allies, as 
these fierce and vindictive tribes. He felt that he 
occupied a perilous station, and notwithstanding the 
high trust he had always placed in Sakamaw, who 
was emphatically called the friend of the white man, 
as he looked upon the dark brow and giant frame of 
the Indian warrior, all that he had heard of the 
treachery and revenge of the sable race, tlashed upon 
his excited imagination. Capt. Stuart was brave, 
but he was in arms against a foreign foe, who had 
stooped to the baseness of strengthening its power, 
by an alliance with the children of the wilderness, 
arming in its cause their wild, undisciplined passions, 
and adding all the horrors of border warfare to the 
desolation that hangs over the erabattled field. He 
may be forgiven by the bravest, if for one moment, 
his generous blood was chilled at the tidings, and 
suspicion darkened the glance which he turned on 
the imperturbable features of the eagle chief. 

** Young man,” said the savage, pointing towards 
the river, whose current was there quickened and 
swollen by the tributary waters of the Kenawha, ‘‘as 
the silver wave rolls troubled there by the stream 
that murmurs in its bosom, so does my blood chate 
and foara, when its course is ruffled by passion and 
revenge. Feel of my veins—they are calm. Look 
on my bosom—it is bare. Count the beating of my 
heart, as it rises and falls, uncovered to the eye of 
the Master of life. Were Sakamaw about to doa 
treacherous deed, he would fold his blanket over his 
breast, that he might hide from the Great Spirit’s 
view, the dark workings of his soul.” 

** Forgive me, noble chief!’ exclaimed Stuart, 
extending his hand with military frankness and 
warmth, ‘‘ 1 do not distrust you; you have come to 
us unweaponed, and we are armed; you are alone 
and we have the strength of a garrison; and more 
than all, you warn us of treachery and hostility on 
the part of other tribes, and bring us offers of con- 
tinued peace from your own. I cannot, I do not 
doubt your faith, but as the rules of war require some 
pledge as a safeguard for honour, you will eonsent 
to remain awhile as hostage here, secure of all the 
respect which brave soldiers can tender to one, 
whose valour and worth has made the fame of this 
forest region.” 

Sakamaw assented to this proposal with proud, 
unhesitating dignity, and turned to follow the young 
officer, whose cheek burned through its soldierly 
brown, as he made the proposition, which military 
discipline required, but which he feared might be 
deemed an insult by the high minded savage. Sa- 
kamaw cast his eye for a moment on the opposite 
shore, where it was immediately arrested, and his 
foot stayed in its ascent, by the objects which there 
met his gaze. An Indian woman, leading by the 
hand a young boy, of the same tawny hue, approach- 
ed to the water’s side, and by impressive and ap- 
pealing gestures, seemed to solicit his attention and 
compassion, 

** Why does the doe and the fawn follow the pan- 
ther’s path?” muttered he to himself, ** why do they 
come where the dart of the hunter may pierce them, 
and leave the shelter of their own green shady 
bowers?” 

He hesitated, as if resolving some doubts in his 
own mind, then springing into the canoe that lay be- 
neath the bank on which he stood, he pushed it ra- 

idly over the waters to the spot where they awaited 

im. Whether the dark shadow of future events 
cast its prophetic gloom before him, softening his 
heart, for the reception of conjugal and parental 
love, I know not; but there was something mysteri- 
ously tender in the manner in which he parted from 
the coldness and reserve peculiar to his race, and 
embracing his wife and son, placed them in the light 
bark he had just quitted, and introduced them into 
the presence of Stuart, who had witnessed with sur- 
prised sensibility, the unwonted scene. ‘The sensa- 
tions which then moved and interested him, have 
been since embodied in lines, whose truth the poet 
most eloquently felt: P 


** Think not the heart in desert bred, 
To passion’s softer touch is dead— 

Or that the shadowy skin contains 

No bright or animated veins— 

Where, though no blush its course betra 
The blood in all its wildness plays.” 


** Sakamaw,” said he, ** _ have decided well, 
Bring them-to my cabin and see how warm and true 
a welcome, a soldier’s wife can offer. The walls are 


ter’s lot, must not look for downy beds or dainty | 
fare.” 
It was a novel and interesting scene, when the wife 
and son of the Indian chief, were presented to the 
youthful bride of Stuart, who with generous, uncal- 
culating ardor, had bound herself to a soldier’s des- 
tiny and followed him to a camp, where she was ex- 
posed to all the privations and dangers of a remote 
and isolated station. As she proffered her frank, 
yet bashtul welcome, she could not withdraw her 
pleased and wondering gaze from the dark, but beau- 
tul features, of the savage; clothed in the peculiar 
costume of her people, the symmetry of her figure, 
and the grace of her movements, gave a singular 
charm to the wild and gaudy attire. The refined 
eye of Augusta Stuart shrunk intuitively, for a mo- 
ment, from the naked arms and uncovered neck of 
the Indian; but there was such an expression of re- 
deeming modesty in her countenance, and her straight 
glossy hair, falling in shining folds over her bosom, 
formed so rich a veil, the transient disgust was lost 
in undisguised admiration at the beauties of a form 
which a sculptor might have selected as a model for 
his art. ‘The dark-haired daughter of the forest, to 
whose antutored sight, the soldier’s bride appeared 
fair and celestial as the inhabitant of a brighter sphere, 
returned her scrutinizing gaze with one of delight- 
ful awe. Her fair locks, which art had formed into 
waving curls on her brow, her snowy complexion and 
eyes ot heavenly blue, beamed upon her with such 
transcendent loveliness, her feelings were constrain- 
ed to utter themselves in words as she had learned 
from her husband the language of the whites. 
*‘Thou art fairer than the sun when he shines upon 
the silver wave,” exclaimed Lehella, such the name 
of the beautiful savage, ‘‘l have seen the moon in her 
brightness, the flower in her bloom, but neither the 
moon when she walks over the bills of night, nor the 
flowers when they open their leaves to the south wind, 
are so fair and lovely as thou, daughter of the land 
of snow.” 
The fair cheek of Augusta mantled with carnation, 
as the low sweet voice of Lehella breathed forth this 
spontaneous tribute to her surpassing loveliness. Ac- 
customed to restrain the expression of her own feel- 
ings, she dared not avow the admiration, which had 
however passed trom her heart into her eyes, but she 
knew that praise to a child was most acceptable to a 
mother’s ear, and passing her white hand over the 
jetty locks of the Indian boy, she directed the atten- 
tion of her husband to the deep hazle of his sparkling 
eye, aud the symmetrical outlines of a figure, which 
bore a marked similitude to the chiselled represen- 
tations of the infant Apollo. The young Adario, 
however, seemed not to appreciate the favours of his 
lovely hostess, and shrinking from her caressing 
hand, accompanied his father, who was conducted by 
Captain Stuart, to the place where he was to make 
his temporary abode. ‘The romance, which gave a 
kind of exciting charm to the character of Augusta, 
had now found a legititaate object of its enthusiasm 
and warmth. By romance, I do not mean that sickly, 
morbid sensibility, which turns from the realities 
of life, with indifference or disgust, yearning after 
strange and hair-breadth eveuts,—which looks on 
cold and unmoved, while real misery pines and 
weeps and melts into liquid pearl at the image of 
fictitious wo—I mean that elevation of feeling, which 
lifts one above the weeds of the valley and the dust 
and soil of earth,—that sunny brightness of soul, 
which gilds the mist ard the cloud, while it deepens 
the glory and bloom of existence,—that all-pervad- 
ing, life-giving, yet self-annihilating principle, which 
imparts its own ight and energy to every thing 
around and about it, and animating all nature with 
its warmth and vitality, receives the indiscriminate 
bounties of heaven, the sunbeam, the gale, the dew 
and the flower, as ministers of individual joy and de- 
light. Augusta had already begun to weave a fair 
vision for the future, in which the gentle Lehella was 
her pupil as well as her companion, learning from 
her the elegancies and refinement of civilized life, 
and imparting fo her, something of her own wild and 
graceful originality. She witnessed with delight the 
artless expression of wonder the simple decorations 
of her rude apartment elicited from her untaught 
lips, for though in the bosom of the wilderness, and 
dwelling in a cabin constructed of the roughest ma- 
terials, the hand of feminine taste had left its em- 
bellishing traces wherever it had touched. Wild, 
autumnal flowers mingled their bloom and fragrance 
over the rustic window frame; sketches of forest 
scevery adorned the unplastered walls, and a guitar 
lying on the table, shewed that the fair mistress of 
this humble mansion had been accustomed to a more 
luxurious home and more polished scenes. I can- 
not but linger for a moment here, for to me it is en- 
chanted beautiful and accomplished wo- 
man, isolated from all the allurements of the world, 
far from the incense of adulation, and the seductions 
of pleasure, shedding the light of her loveliness on 
the bosom of wedded love, and offering the fresh and 
stainless blossoms of her affections on that shrine, 
which next to the altar of her God, is holiest in her 
eyes. But I most turn to a darker spot, one which 
has left an ineffable stain in the annals of our domes- 
tic history, but which is associated with so many in- 
teresting events I would fain rescue it from oblivion. 
The next morning!the garrison wasa scene of 
confusion andhorror. A party of soldiers had been 
avsent during the evening on a hunting expedition, 
being a favourite recreation in the bright moonlight- 
ed nights. When the morning drum rolled its 
warning thunder, and the hunters came not as wont to 


surprise and alarm pervaded the fort. Gilmore, the 
next officer in rank to Stuart, had a very young bro- 
ther in this expedition, and filled with fraternal anx- 
iety, he collected another party, and endeavoured to 
follow the steps of the fugitives. After hours of 
fruitless search, they discovered a fatal signal, which 
guided their path, blood staining the herbage on 
which they trod, and plunging deeper into the forest, 
they found the murdered bodies of the victims, all 
bearing recent traces of the deadly scalping-knife.— 
The soldiers gazed on the mangled and disfigured 
remains of their late gallant comrades with conster- 
nation and dismay, when Gilmore, rousing from 
their stunning influence, rushed forward, and raising 
the body of his youthful brother in his arms, defaced 
and bleeding as it was, he swore a terrible oath, that 
for every drop of blood that had been spilled, heav- 
en should give him vengance. The other soldiers, 
who had neither brother nor kindred among the 
ghastly slain, shrunk with instinctive loathing from 
the’r gory clay, but breathing imprecations against 
the savage murderers, they followed the steps of 
Gilmore, who weighed as he was by his lifeless bur- 


den, with rapid and unfaltering course approached 


the fort. 

‘** Behold!” cried he, to Stuart, who recoiled in 
sudden horror at the spectacle thus offered to his 
view, ** behold!” and his voice was fearful in its 
deep smothered tones, ‘* Had he been a man—but a 
boy, committed to my charge with the prayers and 
tears of a doating father—the Benjamin of his old 
age—Oh! by the shed blood of innocence and youth 
—by the white locks of age, I swear—to avenge his 
death, on the whole of that vindictive race, who thus 
dare to deface the image of their Maker—my poor, 
poor brother!”—And the rough soldier, overcome by 
the agony of his grief, deposited the mangled body 
on the ground, and throwing himself prostrate by its 
side, ‘* lifted up his voice and wept aloud.” The 
manly heart of Stuart was deeply affected by this 
awful catastrophe, and the viclent emotion it had 
excited in one of the most intrepid of their band.— 
That the treachercus deed had been committed by 
one of those tribes, of whose hostility Sakamaw had 
warned him, he could not doubtsfand he looked for- 
ward with dark forebodings, to the stormy warfare 
that must ensue such bold and daring outrage. He 
turned towards Augusta, who, pale with terror, stood 
with her Indian friend, somewhat aloof from the 
dark-browed group that surrounded the mourner and 
the mourned, and the thought that even the arm of 
love, ‘* stronger than death,” might not be able to 
shield her from the ravages of such an enemy, froze 
for a moment the very life-blood in his veins. Sa- 
kamaw was no unmoved spectator of the scene we 
have described; but whatever were his internal emo- 
tions, his features remained cold and calm as the 
chiselled bronze they resembled. He saw many a 
fierce and lowering glance directed towards him, but 
like lightning on the same impassive surface, neither 
kindling nor impressing, they played around the 
stately torm of the eagle chief. 

‘* White warrior,” said he, advancing nearer to 
Stuart, in the midst of the excited soldiers, ‘* the 
Serpent has coiled himself in the brake, to sting at 
the midnight hour. The wolf has lurked in ambush, 
and his fangs are dripping with the blood of the 
young. But the Eagle soarsin the noontide beam, 
and hurls the thunderbolt in the face of the foe.— 
His children are guiltless of the innocent blood.” 

While Sakamaw was speaking, there was a sullen 
murmur otf discontent among the soldiers—the low 
growl that harbingers the tempest’s wrath. Gilmore 
too, rose from his recumbent position, and stood 
with clenched hands, shut-teeth, ashy lips, and eyes 
that burned red and malignant through tears that the 
heat of revenge was now drying ere they fell, There 
is nothing so exasperating to one inflamed by hot and 
contending passions, as the sight of stoic indifference 
or perfect self-control. As the waters chafe and 
foam against the moveless cliff, that stands in ** wn- 
blenched majesty,” in the midst of the raving ele- 
ment; the tide of human passion rages most violently, 
when most calmly opposed. 

**Dog of an Indian!” muttered Gilmore, ‘painted 
hypocrite! fiend of subtlety and guile! How dare 
you come hither with your vain-boasting words, 
honey on your lips, and gall and bitterness in your 
heart? By the all beholding heavens! you shail 
answer for every drop of blood spilled last night, 
by your own hand, or by the hands of your hellish 
tribe. 


‘Gilmore, Gilmore!” exclaimed Stuart in a tone 
of deep command, *‘vow are worse than mad. Re- 
spect the laws of military honour, nor dare to insult 
one, who has voluntarily surrendered himself, as a 
hostage for his tribe. The chief is under my pro- 
tection, under the guard and protection of every no- 
ble and honourable heart. Look upon him, he Is un- 
armed, yet with generous trust and confidence he 
has entered the white man’s camp, to warn him of 
the very outrages over which we now mourn. Gil- 
more, be a man, be a soldier, and command our sym- 
pathy—-not our indignation.” 

The voice of the young commander, which had 
been wont to suppress every expression of mutiny 
or «discontent, by its slightest tones, now made an 
appeal as vain as it was just. ‘* Down with the red 
dog! down with him, Gilmore!” burst forth and 
echoed on every side. Again did Stuart raise his 
commanding voice, till it rose high and clear as_the 
sound of the bugle’s blast. He was answered by the 
same rebellious and daring shouts. Lehella, who 
had looked on in wild, undefinable alarm, now com- 


rough, but they who share the warrior’s and the hua- 


perform their military duties, a general feeling of 


prehended the full extent of the danger which hung 


over the devoted Sakamaw, and rushing through the 
lawless band, she wreathed her slender arms around 
his majestic frame in the unavailing hope of shield- 
ing him from their rage. 

‘Fly, Sakamaw, fly!” she exclaimed, ‘‘the deer 
is not swifter than the foot of the hunter. Fly with 
Adario, from the home of the pale man.—There is 
death in his gleaming eye.” 

‘‘Sakamaw will never fly from the face of his foe. 
The Great Spirit is looking down upon my heart, and 
he sees that it is white of the blood of the brave.” — 
As the noble savage uttered these words, he looked 
up into the blue deep heavens, and drew back the 
deer-skin robe from his breast, us if inviting the seru- 
tiny of the All-seeing to the recess of his naked 
heart. It would seem that 


“If Heaven had not some hand 
In this dark deed,” 


such magnanimous sentiments would have arrested 
the course of their revenge, but they were blind, and 
deaf, and infuriated. Gilmore feltin his bosom for 
the pistol, which he carried for his own safeguard. 
Augusta saw the motion, which was unperceived by 
Stuart, who was endeavouring to stem the torrent 
swelling around him; with an irresistible impulse 
she pressed forward, and seized his arm at the very 
moment it was extended towards his victim. The 
motion, and the report of the pistol, were simulta- 
neous. The angel of mercy was too late—the death- 
shot pierced the bosom of Sakamaw, and the fond 
and faithful breast that had solely interposed itself 
between him and the impending blow. They fell— 
the forest oak and the caressing vine—blasted by the 
same avenging stroke; and the pause that succeeds 
the thunder’s crash, is not more awful than that 
which followed the deadly deed. 

**Great God!” exclaimed Stuart, ‘‘what have you 
done? all the rivers of the West cannot wash out this 
foul stain.” With feelings of bitter agony he knelt 
by 6G side of the dying chieftain and his martyred 
wife, 

‘“‘Sakamaw,” he cried, ‘‘friend, brother of the 
white manu, speak, if you have breath to utter, and 
say you believe me guiltless of this crime—would that 
I had died ere I had beheld this hour.” 

The expiring Indian opened for the last time, that 
eye which had been to his tribe, a lamp in peace, and 
a torch in war, but the eagle glance was quenched in 
the mists of death. Twice he endeavoured to speak, 
but the word ‘'4dario,” was all that was articulate, 

*‘Yes, Sakamaw,” he cried, ‘‘I will be a father to 
thy boy, through life, in death I will cherish him.” 

Who can fathom the depth, the strength of a mo- 
ther’s love? Lehella, who had lain apparently life- 
less on the bosom of Sakamaw, while Augusta with 
bloodless cheeks and lips hung weeping o’er her, 
seemed to arouse from the lethargy of death, at the 
name of her son. She raised her cold cheek from 
its bloody pillow, and joining together her hands, al- 
ready damp with the dews of dissolution, exclaimed 
in a voice unutterably solemn, while she lifted her 
dim and wavering glance to heaven—‘*UA! thow 
Every Where, protect my son.””* 

With this sublime adjuration to the Omnipotent 
Spirit of the universe, her soul made its transit, and 
Stuart and Virginia were left kneeling on either side 
of the dead bodies of the martyred Indians. 

It is painful to record a deed which must forever 
stain the annals of American history; but now while 
we glow with indignation at the tale of Indian bar- 
barities oa the frontiers of the West, let us remem- 
ber the story of their past wrongs—let us think of 
the fate of the maguanimous Sakamaw, whose me- 


mory, 


‘In long after years, 
Should kindle our blushes and waken our tears,” 


Years rolled on. The wilderness — to blos- 
som “ like the rose,” and the soldi/ary places to look 
joyous with life, and bright with promise; while on 
the fair banks of the Ohio, the inhabited village, 
the busy town, or the prouder city, rose in beauty, 
and imitative splendour. It was where the father of 
ancient waters flows on in all the opulence of its 
waves, still deep in the bosom of the wilderness, 
an isolated cabin reared its head through thick clus- 
ters of o’ershadowing vines, and perennial trees, 
The moon showered down its virgin rays on the 
woods, the waters, the peaceful cottage, the rustling 
trees—and lingered in brightness round two solitary 
figures reclining on the bank, watching the course of 
the swelling stream. Its pallid beams revealed the 
features of a man, who had passed life’s vernal seae 
son, and was verging towards the autumnal grey; but 
though the lines of deep thought or sorrow were dis- 
tinetly marked on his pale brow, there was an air of 
military dignity and command investing his figare, 
which showed at once that his youth had been pass- 
ed in the tented field. The other figure was that of 
a young man, in all the vigour of earliest manhood, 
in the simple dress of a forester, with the swarthy 
cheek, gtittering eye, and jet-black locks of the In- 
dian race. As we do not aimh at mystery in the de- 
velopment of this simple story, we will gather up 
in a few words the events of years, in whose silent 
flixht, the young and gallant Stuart had become 
the subdued and pensive moralist who sat gazing an 
the brink of the stream; and Adario, the orphan boy 
of the murdered Sakamaw, the maoly youth, whose 
ardent yet civilized glance, reflected the gleams that 
shone fitfully round them, The young, the beauti- 
ful Augusta, was now the dweller of “ the dark and 
narrow house,” and the widowed husband, disgusted 
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with the world, retired still deeper into the shades of 
the West, with the child of his adoption, and one 
sweet inheritor of her mother’s charms, who had 
been baptized by the soft name of Lehella, in me- 
mory of the mother of Adario. This only daughter, 
accompanied by a maternal friend, had for the first 
time visited the scenes of her parent’s nativity, and 
it was to watch the boat which was to bring back the 
rose of the wilderness to its solitary bower, that the 
father and Indian —. night aller night, lingered 
on the banks, catching the faintest sound, which an- 
ticipation might convert into the ripple caused by the 
dipping oar. Restless and stormy, unuttered feel- 
ings agitated the breast of Adario. Bred under the 
same roof, educated by the same enlightened and 
gifted mind, these children of the forest grew up to- 
gether, entwined in heart and soul, like two plants 
whose roots are wreathed, and whose leaves and ten- 
drils interlace each other in indissoluble wedlock. 
‘The son of Sakamaw, the daughter of Augusta—the 
dark and the fair—the eagle and the dove; it seemed 
to the sad and imaginative Stuart, that the spirit of 
the injured Sakamaw would rejoice in “he land of 
ghosts, at the bond which should unite these descend- 
ants of their sundered tribes. Adario, tortured by 
jealousy and fear, awaited the return of Lehella wit 
all the fiery impatience peculiar to the dark nation 
from which he derived his existence, though in her 
presence he was gentle and mild as the gentlest of 
his sex, and all the harsher traits of the aboriginal 
character were softened and subdued, retaining only 
that dignity and elevation, we can never deny is their 
own legitimate dower. 

Though they had usually retired before the mid- 
night hour, they remained this night longer, by a 
kind of mysterious sympathy and indefinable appre- 
hension. Clouds gathered over the calm and silver- 
ed heavens, and gradually deepening in darkness, 
wrapt the woods and waters in their solemn shadows. 
A low, sullen grow! broke at intervals on the silence 
of the night, and they looked up anxiously for the 
flash which was to be the herald of another peal of 
the yetdistant thunder. All was gloom above, and 
around; still the same murmuring sound came mure 
distinctly on the air, which was now damp with the 
labouring storm. At last a light gleamed on the 
waters—bright but still remote—and sent a long 
stream of radiance down the channel of the river, 
faras the spot where they were seated, gazing in 
a kind of fascination on the unwonted splendour.— 
Louder and louder were those sullen murmurs, and 
deeper and brighter grew the ominous and lightning- 
like flashes that illumined the darkness of the wil- 
derness. Onward it came, asif containing the prin- 
ciple of vitality in its fiery element that spread broad- 
er and fiercer around it—howling forth as it came 
those unearthly sounds which to the ear of an untu- 
tored savage, would have seemed the angry thunders 
ofthe Maniton. Standing on the very brink of the 
river, with breathless suspense, they watched the ap- 
proach of the blazing phantom, when the father, 
whose perceptions became clearer as it neared, and 
who had heard of these wondrous fabrics, one of the 
noblest inventions of human genius, that, propelled 
by vapour, triumph in speed over the majestic ship 
or lighter barque, believed he now for the first time 
beheld one of these wonders of the waves, envelop- 
ed in a glory which was only the herald of its destruc- 
tion. The thought of his daughter, that she might 
be exposed to the awful fate, wrapped in those vo- 
lumed flames, came over him like a death-blast. At 
this moment wild shrieks and tumultuous cries 
were heard confusedly mingling with the hoarse 
thunders and plunging sound of the waters—figures 
became visible through the sheets of flame, wreathed 
with blackening smoke that reflected now their lurid 
brightness on the whole face of the sky. Suddenly 
a form burst through the blazing curtain, like an an- 
gel of light mid the regions of despair--it was but a 
glimpse of loveliness; but that one glimpse discover- 
ed the fair, far-waving Jocksof the daughter of Stuart. 
They saw her stretch forth her virgin arms to the 
pitiless heavens—then plunge through one devour- 
ing element into theeold embraces of another still 
as deadly. With one long, loud shriek of agony—— 
the father and the lover sprang from the shelving 
bank, and disappeared in the ignited waves! 


The morning sun shone bright and elear on the 
blackened wreck of the Evening Star, the name of 
the devoted boat, and the watersfflowed on calmly 
and majestically, as ifthey had never echoed to the 
shrieks of the dying, or closed over the relies of hu- 
man tenderness and love. ‘he solitary cottage was 
still the abode of life, and youth and hope. Adario 
and Lehella, redeemed from a fiery or a watery pave, 
were once more embosomed jn iis peaceful shades; 
but they were orphans. The river of the West was 
now the sepulchre of the gallant soldier, Lehella 
wept for her father—bat she wept on the bosom of 
her lover; and she felt she was not alone, 


It was a mysterious destiny, that thus united the 
offspring of two hostile nations in the joneliness of 
nature, the sacredness of love, and the holiness of 
religion; for Adario had Jearnt to worship the chris- 
tian’s God. The memory of Sakamaw, the friend 
of the white man, is still hallowed in the traditions 
of the West; but many a traveller passes by the cot- 
tage of the wilderness and gazes on its shaded image 
in the current that bears him along, unconscious that 
the son of the eagle chief, and the daughter of his 
brave defender, dwell within its secluded walls. 


*This impressive prayer was in reality breathed 
bys dying Indian mother. 
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SaTurDay, SEPTEMBER 22, 1832. 


oF cholera has al- 
most entirely left us. Now and then we have a case, 
but all that have occurred for a week past, may, it is 
believed, be traced to some gross imprudence. The 
Health Report gives but one hundred and twenty-four 
deaths for last week. Of these eight persons died of 
Cholera—seventeen cnildren of Summer Complaint 
—five adults of Cholera Morbus—six adults and 
three children of Consumption—six deaths were by 
Dysentery, and eight by Typhus Fever. The wea- 
ther has been rather warm for the last two days, but 
pleasant, and we should say healthful. 


The new play of Mrs. Lee Hentz, entitled Lamo- 
rah, which was lately brought out at the Cincinnati 
theatre, appears to have been well received, A cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gazette says of it:— 
** The play was received and went off in a manner 
which must be gratifying to the manager and to its 
fair author. We have never seen at this theatre such 
repeated and hearty applause bestowed on any per- 
formance. There were, it is true, some portions of 
it defectively represented, but these, the audience 
seemed to overlook, in the general fine effect of the 
acting.”’ 


UNNATURAL.—A married woman named Rhoads, 
was last week committed to jail in Berks county, 
on suspicion of having murdered her own child! 


Miss Vincent appears to be quite as successful at 
Boston as she was in, Philadelphia and New York. 
The Boston Traveller says of her,—‘‘We witnessed 
afew nights since, the performance of Miss Vin- 
cent, who has been an actress but a short time, and 
who made her debut at the American Theatre, New 
York,—an aspirant who certainly displays more his- 
trionic talent, than we have ever before witnessed in 
one so young. ‘The parts she sustained were Juliet 
in Shakspeare’s well known tragedy of ‘*Romeo and 
Juliet,” and Kate O'Brien, in a pleasing little farce 
called Perfection. Her Juliet was all we could wish; 
indeed, her conception of the part is excellent. She 
entered into it with an unusual spirit, ,and called 
forth repeated plaudits from the assembled audi- 
ence.” 


ANOTHER BENEFICENT Woman.—Miss Mary 
Belknap, who died at Boston a few days since, be- 
queathed one thousand dollars to the Boston Medical 
Dispensary, one thousand to the Overseers of the 
Poor, one thousand to the Boston Asylum for Boys, 
one thousand to the Eye and Ear Iufirmary, one, 
thousand to the American Bible Society, five hun- 
dred to the American Tract Society, fifteen hun- 
dred to the American Education Society, twenty- 
five hundred to the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and about sixty thousand to the Massachusetts Ge- 
neral Hospital. 


The New York Advocate of Saturday says:—‘* A 
very ludicrous circumstance took placeat the Bowery 
theatre on Thursday evening. During the perform- 
ance of “Old Jonathan and his Apprentices,” a spec- 
tator in the pit had his sympathies so much excited 
by the situation of Benjamin Hardy, who was in le- 
gal hands for his inability to discharge a long bill, 
consisting of sundry items of eigars and brandy, that 
he declared in an audible voice he would pay the 
score himself, and it was with difficulty the by-stand- 
ers could prevent him from springing on the stage to 
execute his laudable purpose.” 


DREAMS AND OF A QUIET 
AN.” 


The Harpers, of New York, have just published 
two volumes with the above title. They are dedicated 
to George P. Morris, Esq. one of the editors of the 
New York Mirror, and are from the pen of Theodore 
Fay, Esq. another editor of the same excellent and 
spirited journal. Mr. Fay is probably one of the 
happiest writers of ourcountry, He is the author of 
the Hypochondriac, a prize tale of great merit, pub- 
lished some years since—also of the series of papers, 
sketches, essays, &e. which for the last two or three 
volumes have, under the title of the ** Little Genius,” 
been the very life and soul of the Mirror. These 


sketches, with others, have been collected together, 
and constitute the contents of the two volumes be-' 


fore us. They cannot be read but with admiration 
and interest. The style is frequently equal to Ir- 
ving’s—graceful—rich—flowing and natural—and 
many of the sketches contain a happy moral, a merit 
that should always be commended and noted. 

We copied into our columnsa day or two since 
an article entitled, ‘*‘ Snorers—Steamboat Travel- 
ling,” an excellent affair, which at that time we ate 
tributed to Paulding. We have since discovered it 
to be the production of Mr. Fay. Those who re- 
member the article to which we refer, will desire no 
better recommendation of the work before us, and 
those who have not, may peruse the following, which 
we take from its pages at random, asa fair specimen 
of the tact and talents of one we consider among the 
most promising of American writers:— 


DRAMATIC IMPROBABILITIES. 
Lhappened sometime ago, to attend a theatrical 
representation, by a company of itinerant perform- 
ers, who had been quite importanate in their de- 
mands on the patronage of the public. The play ad- 
vertised in the bills being Richard the Third, the 
gentleman who personated the duke of Gloster de- 
livered his opening speech, 
“** Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the son of’ New York.” 
A voice from the audience interrupted him, point- 
ing out the error. The Duke came forward, with 
a low bow, and explained. He was ‘* perfectly 
aware,” he said, ‘* that by Shakspeare, the line was 
written, 
‘** Made glorious summer by the son of York.’ 


but,” he added, ** when he played it here, he always 
said ew York, to compliment the country.” 

His odd ideas of civility occasioned a general 
smile, which the deformed usurper took in very ill 

art; but I could not help thinking he was not more 
udicrous than many of his brethren farther advane- 
ed in the profession. The incident insensibly led 
my mind on toa recollection of the innumerable lit- 
tle inconsistencies and impossibilities which 1 have 
seen pass on the stage, without exciting any attention 
in the audience, who, from long habit, I suppose, 
have become familiarized with their occurrence, and 
thus completely overlook their folly. This strikes 
me more forcibly from the circumstance that I am 
nota frequenter of the theatres, and Jook upon the 
violations of common sense, (as well as of decency, 
which I have occasionally remarked there, ) as eom- 
plete novelties. 

The other night, in a spirit stirring opera, one 
young man was stabbed to the heart in the early part 
of the evening, under aggravated circumstances, 
while performing his duty. As I was pitying his 
sad calamity, and entering, (as my custom is,) into 
several apposite and sentimental reflections on the 
subject, | was rather puzzled by the sight of the dead 
man in a new uniform, marching in high spirits at 
the head of the enemy’s army! ** Why, the cunning 
rascal!” thought. 1 to myself, ‘the only feigned to die, 
and has deserted for a commission! This isthe way 
of the world.” 

I cannot say I pitied him in the least when he re- 
ceived the contents of at least a dozen muskets in 
his bosom, beside more wounds than Cesar, from the 
daggers of the enemy; for I thought it no more than 
his treachery merited; but I must say, that I was 
greatly astonished in the next scene to behold my 
friend officiating at a banquet, and very effectually, 
too, considering he had been twice murdered in the 
last hour. He was killed again toward the end of 
the piece; but I saw his face afterward through a 
hole in one of the columns, giving a brother actor 
the cue. I think they called him Durey, a clever 
little fellow, highly appreciated as a prompter. 

1 do not know any thing more amusing than to see 

a regular stage hero or heroine read or write a let- 
ter. When they open one, purporting to contain a 
long story, they peruse the whole three pages at half 
a glance, gaining by intuition a knowledge of all the 
details before any other human being could get fur- 
ther than ‘* dear sir.”” Nothing can exceed their ra- 
pidity in reading except their despatch in answering 
it. Such people would be invaluable in a counting 
house, 
' Besides these useful facilities, stage players pos- 
sess numerous others, which seem the peculiar gifts 
of fortune. They can hear footsteps, for instance, 
long before they approach; and that, too, by cata- 
racts and in tempests; and I have known a sharp-eyed 
fellow make no ceremony in seeing through a wall, 
with a distinctness that cannot be too highly com- 
mended. There is one gentleman who, in this par- 
ticular, really deserves well of the audience. He 
was the other evening enjoying himself with the idea 
that his uncle was in a foreign country, when he sud- 
denly started up, looked at a closed door, clasping 
his hands together, and exclaiming, ** Gracious hea- 
vens, my uncle!” after which the door opened, and 
his uncle made his appearance. The person who 
sustained the same part on a subsequent occasion, 
however, rather outdid him. When he clasped his 
hands together, and eried, ‘* Gracious heavens, my 
uncle!” he looked steadily to the right of the room, 
while his uncle was coming in from the left. By 
this means he had an opportunity of giving a second 
start, much more natural than the first, and thereby 
got a round of applause. 

‘The characters on the stage are different, in a 
great many other respects, frum those every day peo- 


le whom we meet with in real life. A gentleman 
in the outer world, when he is really intent on glory, 
and resolved to contribute all in his power toward 
gaining a battle, generally falls to work forthwith,and 
stands his chance with the rest of being knocked on 
the head, run through the body, or shot down. The- 
atrical warriors are not always in such a hurry. It 
has often struck me, that Richard the Third was ra- 
ther getting out of the scrape, in the last scene of that 
play when he leaves the noise of the battle at a dis- 
tance, and comes in alone, notwithstanding his b 

ing that there must be six Richmonds in the field, 
of whom he has just slain. Butin thishe merely 
follows the fashion of his companions, as I have se- 
veral times remarked a prodigiously valorous hero, 
on the eve of an engagement, shouting out ‘* victory 
or death!” so fiercely, that I thought the enemy had 
better keep an eye on their own affairs; but, instead 
of following his soldiers into the midst of the conflict, 
according to their expectation as well as mine, he 
would stay behind and sing a song, sometimes with 
an encore, leaving his army to get along by themselves, 
It is astonishing, too, what respect a general often 
receives in the very fury and clash of a fight. You 
shall hear at one moment all the horrid din of war; 
but, in the next, when he begins to speak, the drum- 
mers and trumpeters on both sides instantly drop their 
instraments; the parties remain silent; the dying cease 
to groan, till the speech is spoken, after which the aw- 
ful confusion is renewed more dreadfully than ever. 
—This example in good breeding is very properly 
adopted by the elements; as you may observe the sky 
always thunders in the right place, and stops until 
the hero before the audience has finished delivering 
his opinions upon any subject. I must confess here, 
however, that | have heard the thunder come before 
the lightning, and, notwithstanding the usual praise 
the wind gets for swiftness, | have known it to be a 
little after its time; as, for example, a short period 
since, as a lady in an old castle was sitting up very 
late for her lover, she broke in upon a dead silence 
with the exclamation, ‘* Bless my soul, how the wind 
blows!” or something more elegantly expressed, but 
to the same effect, whereupon the wind, as if it had 
forgotten its part before, and intended then to make 
up in energy for its want of punctuality, commenced 
blowing such a sudden and boisterous blast, accom- 
panied by the washing of rain, as drew from the 
house several manifestations of delight. 

There is a young gentleman in one of the theatres 
often set to personate robbers, who, I think, deserves 
the thanks of the human race for having greatly 
improved upon and mollified the manners of that 
wicked profession. They used to be extremely 
rough and brutal in their address; but, in his hands, 
they have a mildness of demeanour, and a general 
grace, very interesting. Jt never fails to soften me 
with an agreeable surprize when he comes on as that 
one of the murderers in Macbeth who tells the ty- 
rant, 


**¥ am one, my liege, 
Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that | am reckless what 
I do, to spite the world.” 


While delivering this amiable confession, he is so 
careful to turn his toes out, and step like a gentle- 
man, that you cannot help thinking the poor cut- 
throat was brought up in good society, and could 
dance very prettily, if he only had a mind. The 
same original taste which metamorphoses his assas- 
sins into decent fellows, makes him play servants 
like heroes. I am certain if my footman should en- 
ter to announce company with his majesty of stride, 
or hand me a letter, or a cup of coffee, with such an 
elegant flourish, I should set him down for some 
great nobleman in disguise, and if I had a daughter, 
she should be looked to. 

There is one point for which the subordinate mem- 
bers of our dramatic companies in this city have 
never been sufficiently appreciated. I mean the 
wonderful success with which they have disciplined 
themselves in the practice of the stoical philosophy. 
We have numerous anecdotes of ancient worthies, 
who met the most appalling reverses of fortune with 
composure; but my opinion is, that our supernume- 
raries could, as the saying is, beat them and give 
them ten, With whata noble tranquillity they pass 
through a revolution, or an earthquake; and how 
some of the ladies hold up their dress from the dust, 
while flying from the eraption of Mount Vesuvius. 
The assassination of a man, the falling of a castle, 
or even the rising of a ghost or two, has no more ef- 
fect on their even nerves, than if they were so many 
statues. So careless, indeed, are they of those in- 
fluences which affect other men, that when the French 
army, in a late spectacle, were climbing Mount St. 
Bernard, where, if there is any truth in appearances, 
the thermometer must have been ten degrees below 
zero, the guide, after having stamped his feet and 
breathed on his finger ends, sat down on a piece of 
ice, and took off his hat while he ate his dinner.— 
But this is nothing to the boldness of a thief, who- 
crept one night into the house of a rich burgher; and, 
when once fairly in, instead of taking what he came 
for, stopped to make a speech, in which he regretted 
exceedingly that he had not been able to hit upon 
some better expedient for raising the wind, in a tone 
of voice loud enough to awaken even a New York 
watchman, 


The celebrated Phrenologist, Doctor Spurzheim, 
has commenced a series of lectures on Phrenology, 
at the Medical College, Boston. He will no doubt 
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readily obtain a very large class. We have heard 
a general desire to listen to him expressed by all 
with whom we have conversed upon the subject in 
this city. 


FANNY KEMBLE’S FIRST APPEARANCE. 

We have copied into another column a notice of 
the first appearance of Charles Kemble in this coun- 
try. The New York Courier of yesterday says ina 
postseript:—‘* Miss Fanny Kemble made her first 
appearance last evening, and was greeted with that 
friendly reception which her fame as an actress, her 
intellectual endowments as a writer, and her accom- 
plishments as a lady, demanded. Ot her represen- 
tation of Bianca, we dare not trust ourselves now to 
speak, while labouring under the excitement which 
nothing but fer fifth act of Fazio could produce. 
Much as we admire her father, we must say, that she 
is the gem destined to revive in the good people of 
New York all their former attachment to the stage. 
As an actress she stands unrivalled before the Ameri- 
can public; and never have we seen any one who can 
compare with her.” 


LITERARY. 


New Edition. Vol. Vill. London, 1832. Murray. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 

[In our paper of the Ist. instant, we presented 
some extracts from the seventh volume of the new se- 
ries of Lord Byron’s Works, now publishing by Mur- 
ray. The following passages are from the eighth 
volume, which has since issued from the press. }—V. 
Y. Albion. 

The great interest which the preceding volume of 
Lord Byron’s works—being the first of his poetical 
writings—has excited, will, we think, be increased by 
the one now before us, containing at it does the whole 
romance of Childe Harold, the most original and fe- 
licitous of all the great poet’s serious efforts, The 
following isthe editor’s account of this remarkable 

m. 

‘The first canto was commenced, as Lord By- 
ron’s diaries inform us, at Joannina in Albania, on 
the 31st of October, 1809; and the second was finish- 
ed on the 28th of March, in the succeeding year, at 
Smyrna. ‘These two cantos, after having received 
numberless corrections and additions in their pro- 
gress through the press, were first published in Lon- 
don in March 1812, and immediately placed their 
author on a level with the very highest names of his 
age. Theimpression they created was more uni- 
form, decisive, and triumphant, than any that had been 
witnessed in this country for at least two genera- 
tions. ‘lawoke one morning,’ he says, ‘ and found 
myself famous.’ In truth, he had fixed himself, ata 
single bound, ona summit, such as no English poet 
had ever before attained but after a long succession 
of painful and comparatively neglected efforts.— 
Those who wish to analyse with critical accuracy 
the progress of Lord Byron in his art, must, of 
course, interpose their study of various minor pieces, 
to be comprised in the ninth volume of this series, 
between their perusal of the first and second cantos 
of Childe Harold, and that of the third; which was 
finished at Diodati, near Geneva, in July 1816, and 
records the author’s mental experiences during 
his perambulations of the Netherlands, the Rhine 
country, and Switzerland, in that and the two pre- 
ceding months—the poetical auto-biography of, per- 
haps, the most melancholy period of his not less me- 
Jaucholy than glorious life—that in which the wounds 
of domestic misery, that had driven him from his 
native land, were yet green, and bleeding at the 
touch. This canto was published by itself, in Au- 
gust 1816; and, notwithstanding at once the prover- 
bial hazard of continuations, and the obloquy which 
envious exaggeration had at the time attached to 
Lord Byron’s name, was all but universally admit- 
ted to have more than sustained the elevation of the 
original fight of Childe Harold. A just and gene- 
rous article, by Sir Walter Scott, in the Quarterly 
Review, not only silenced the few cavillers who had 
ventured to challenge the inspiration of this magni- 
ficent canto, but had a more powerful influence than 
Lerd Byron, gratefully as he acknowledged it, seems 
tohave been aware of, in rebuking the harsh prejudi- 
ees which had untoitunately gathered about some es- 
sential ee oft his personal character. 

The fourth, and by far the longest canto, in itself 
no doubt the grandest exertion of Lord Byron’s ge- 
nius, appears to have occupied the nearly undivided 
Jabour of halfayear. It was begun at Venice, in 
June 1817, aud finished, in the same city, in January 
1818; and being shortly afierwards published in Lon- 
don, carried the author’ fame to the utmost height it 
ever reached. It is at once the most flowing, the 
most energetic, and the most solemn of all his preces; 
and would of itself sufficiently justify the taste of the 
surviving affection that dictated for the sole inserip- 
tion of his tombstone,—‘ Here lies the Author of 
Childe Harold’s Pilg:image.’ It has been our object 
to do now for this great work, as far as our means 
might permit, what the author himself would, of 
course, have wished to do for it, had he survived to 
see it produced in such a form of publication as the 
present. We have endeavoured to equip it with such 
a body of Notes aud Lilustrations as may render its 
often evanescent hints intelligible throughout to the 


general reader, of what we must already consider as 
a new generation. From Lord Byron’s own Letters 
and Diaries,—from the writings of Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, the truest and sincerest, as well as ablest 
of his friends, to whom the fourth canto is dedicated 
in terms of the most touching kindness and manly re- 
spect,—and from various other sources,—we have 
collected whatever seemed necessary to explain the 
historical and statistical allusions of the poetical pil- 
grim; and, though by no means desirous of overload- 
ing his pages with merely critical remarks, we have 
not hesitated to quote here and there a peculiarly 
striking observation, called forth by some signal spe- 
cimen of grandeur of thought or grace of language, 
ere yet the first impression of such beauties bad been 
dismissed by familiarity, from such contemporaries 
as Sir Walter Scott, Sir Egerton Brydges, Mr. Jef- 
frey, or Professor Wilson. The original MS. has 
furnished many varie lectiones, which may probably 
be interesting to an extensive class of the poet’s 
readers. One, and the most important, in order to 
avoid repetitions on the margin, we mention once 
for all here; in the first draught of the opening can- 
tos, the hero is uniformly ‘Childe Burun.’? Some 
splendid fragments, which the author never worked 
into the texture of his piece, will also be found in the 
notes to this edition; nor, after the lapse of twenty 
years, will any one, it is presumed, complain that 
we have printed in like manner certain complete 
stanzas, which Lord Byron was induced to withhold 
from the public, only by tenderness for the feelings 
of individuals now beyond the reach of satire.” 

Of the interest imparted to the text by the nume- 
rous explanatory notes, we have, in the outset, a 
striking instance in the following lines from the 
stanzas in which the Childe penned his last ** Good 
Night” on his native land: 


‘Come hither, hither, my little page !* 
Why dost thou weep and wail? 

Or dost thou dread the billows’ rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the tear-drop from thine eye; 
Our ship is swift and strong; 

Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 
More merrily along.’ 


* Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear not wave nor wind; 

Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind;t 

For I have from my father gone, 
A mother whom I love, 

And have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee—and One above. 


* My father bless’d me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain; 

But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.’ 

‘ Enough, enough, my little lad! 
Such tears become thine eye; 

If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


* Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 
Or shiver at the gale?? 
‘ Deem’st thou I tremble for my life! 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak; 
But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek.’ ” 


Intrinsically striking as these stanzas are, they be- 
come so in a tenfold degree, when it is shown that 
they are not mere fancies of the poet’s brain, but 
part and parcel of his own life. 

In place of the beautiful stanzas to Inez, which con- 
tain some of the dreariest touches of sadness that 
ever Byron’s pen let fall, the following are in the 
first draught of the canto: ‘ 


** Oh never talk again to me 

Of northern climes and British ladies; 
It has not been your lot to see, 

Like me, the lovely girl of Cadiz. 
Although her eye be not of blue, 

Nor fair her locks, like English lasses, 
How far its own expressive hue 

The languid azure eye surpasses! 


Prometheus-like, from heaven she stole 
The fire that through those silken lashes 
In darkest glances seem to roll, 
From eyes that cannot hide their flashes: 
And as along her bosom steal 
In lengthen’d flow her raven tresses, 
You’d swear each clustering lock could feel, 
And curl’d to give her neck caresses, 


Our English maids are long to woo, 
And frigid even in possession; 
And if their charms be fair to view, 
Their lips are slow at Love’s confession; 
But born beneath a brighter sun, 
For love ordain’d the Spanish maid is, 
And who,—when fondly, fairly won,— 


Enchants you like the girl of Cadiz? 


The Spanish maid is no coquette, 
Nor joys to see a lover tremble, 
And if she love, or if she hate, 
Alike she knows not to dissemble. 
Her heart can never be bought or sold— 
Howe’er it beats, it beats sincerely; 
And, though it will not bend to gold, 
*E will love you Jong, and love you dearly.. 


The Spanish girl that meets your love 
Ne’er taunts you with a mock denial, 
For every thought is bent to prove 
Her passion in the hour of trial. _ 
When thronging foemen menace Spain, 
She dares the deed and shares the danger: 
And should her lover press the plain, 
She hurls the spear, her love’s avenger. 


And when, beneath the evening star, 
She mingles in the gay belero, 
Or sings to her attuned guitar 
Of Christian knight or Moorish hero, 
Or counts her beads with fairy hand 
Beneath the twinkling rays of Hesper, 
Or joins devotion’s choral band, 
To chant the sweet and hallow’d vesper;— 


In each her charms the heart must move 
Of all who venture to behold her; 
Then let the maids less fair reprove 
Because her bosom is not colder; 
Through many aclime *tis made to roam 
Where many a soft and melting maid is, 
But none abroad, and few at home, 
May match the dark-eyed girl of Cadiz.” 


Among the suppressions in former editions of the 
fourth canto is the following remarkable stanza: 


‘* If to forgive be heaping coals of fire— 

As God hath spoken—on the heads of foes, 

Mine should be a voleano, and rise higher 

Than, o’er the Titans crush’d, Olympus rose 

Or Athos soars, or blazing Etna glows:— 

True, they who stung were creeping things; but what 

Than serpent’s teeth inflicts with deadlier throes? 

The lion may be goaded by the gnat. 

Who sucks the slumberer’s blood ?—the eagle?—no: 
the bat.” 


In a note to the third canto, we have Sir Walter 
Scott’s personal description of the poet. 

“The first and second cantos of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage produced on their appearance in 1812, 
an effect upon the public, at least equal to any work 
which has appeared within this or the last century, 
and placed at once upon Lord Byron’s head the gar- 
land for which other men of genius have toiled long, 
and which they have gained late. He was plaeed pre- 
eminent among the literary men of his country by 
general acclamation. It was amidst such feelings of 
admiration that he entered the publje stage. Every 
thing in his manner, person, and conversation, tend- 
ed to maintain the charm which his genius had flung 
around him; and those admitted to his conversation, 
far from finding that the inspired poet sunk into or- 
dinary mortality, felt themselves attached to him, 
not only by many noble qualities, but by the interest 
ofa mysterious, undefined, and almost painful euri- 
osity. A countenance exquisitely modelled to the 
expression of feeling and passion, and exhibiting the 
remarkable contrast of very dark hair and eye-brows, 
with light and expressive eyes, presented to the 
physiognomist the most interesting! subject for the 
exercise of his art. The predominating expression 
was that of deep and habitual thought, whieh gave 
way to the most rapid play of features when he en- 
gaged in interesting discussion; so that a_ brother 
poet compared them tothe sculpture of a beautiful 
alabaster vase, only seen to perfection when lighted 
up from within. ‘The flashes of mirth, gaiety, indig- 
nation, or satirical dislike, which frequently anima- 
ted Lord Byron’s countenance, might, during an 
evening’s conversation, be mistaken, by a stranger, 
for the habitual expression, so easy and so happily 
was it formed for them all; but those who had an op- 
portunity of studying his features for a leagth of time, 
and upon various occasions, both of rest and emotion, 
will agree that their proper language was that of 
melancholy. Sometimes shades of this gloom inter- 
rupted even his gayest and most happy moments. ” 

Some beautiful touches of contemporary criticism 
are gratefully dispersed through the notes. We have 
room only for one or two, Of the stanzas in the 
third canto, descriptive of a thunder-storm, which 
the poet witnessed on the Lake of Geneva, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott observes:— 

“This is one of the most beautiful passages of the 
poem. ‘The ‘fierce and fair delight’ of a thunder- 
storm is here described in verse almost as vivid as its 
lightnings. The live thunder ‘leaping among the 
rattling crags’—the voice of mountainsas if shouting 
to each other—the plashing of the big rain—the 
gleaming of the wide lake, lighted like a phosphoric 
sea—present a picture of sublime terror, yet of en- 
joyment, often attempted, but never so well, certain- 
ly never better, brought out in poetry.” 

A fac-simile of the first draught of these remark- 
able stanzas we are promised in a future volume. 
The following splendid remarks, on the concluding 
address to the Ocean, is from the pen of Professor 
Wilson:— 

“it was a thought worthy of the great spirit of By- 
ron, after exhibiting scenes of earthly grandeur, and 
earthly decay ,—after teaching us, like him, to sicken 
over the mutability, and vanity, and emptiness of hu- 
man greatness, to conduct him and us at last to the 
borders of ‘the Great Deep.” It is there that we may 
perceive an image of the awful and unchangeable 
abyss of eternity, into whose bosom so much has 
sank, and all shall one day. sink,—of that eternity 
wherein the seorn and the contempt of mar, and the 
melancholy of great, and the fretting of little minds, 
shall be at rest for ever. No one, but a true poet of 
man and of nature, would have dared to frame such 
a termination for such a pilgrimage. ‘The image of 
the wanderer may well.be 


the rock of Calpe, the shattered temples of Athens, 
or the gigantic fragments of Rome; but when we wish 
to think of this dark personification as of a thing 
which is, where can we so well maging him to have 
his daily haunt as by the roaring of the waves? It 
was thus that Homer represented Achilles in his mo- 
ments of ungovernable and inconsolable loss for Pa- 
troclus. It was thus he chose to depict the paternal 
despair of Chriseus— 


** Bud” maga Sive Saracens.” 


The tone and the temper—the spirit of kindliness, 
and at the same time of ladiicg--te whiel the poetry 
is evidently edited, must be grateful in the highest 
degree to the relatives and personal friends of Lord 
Byron, and induce them we trust, to step forward to 
render this, the first and only uniform edition of his 
works, as possible.§ In the view of Baccarach on 
the Rhine, and the Castle of St. Angelo, Turner 
has absolutely outdone his usual outdoings. ‘They 
are both exquisite. 

‘ We conclude with the following capital Drinking 
ong:— 


FILL THE GOBLET AGAIN. 
Fill the goblet again, fcr I never before 
Felt the glow that now gladdens my heart to its core, 
Let us drink—who would not? since through life’s 
varied round 
In the goblet alone, no deception is found. 


I have tried in its turn all that life can supply; 

I have basked in the beam of a dark rolling eye; 

I have hte has not? but what heart will de- 
clare 

That pleasure existed while passion was there? 


In the days of my youth, when the heart’s in its 
spring, 

And dreams that affection can never take wing, 

1 had friends—who has not? but what tongue will 
avow 

That friends, rosy wine! are as faithfnl as thou? 


The heart of a mistress some boy may estrange; 

Friendship shifts with the sunbeam;—thou never 
can’st change, 

Thou grow’st old—who does not? but on earth what 
appears, 

Whose virtues, like thine, but increase with its years? 


Yet if blest to the utmost that love can bestow, 
Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 

We are jealous!—who’s not? thou hast no such alloy, 
For the more that enjoy thee, the more we enjoy. 


Then the season of youth and its vanities past, 

For refuge we fly to the goblet at last; 

Then we find—do we not? in the flow of the soul, 
That truth, as of yore, is confined to the bowl. 


When the box of Pandora was opened on earth, 
And memory’s triumph commenced over mirth 
Hope was lefi—was she not? but the goblet we kiss, 
And care not for hope, who are certain of bliss, 


Long life to the grape! for when summer is flown, 

The age of our nectar shall gladden our own; 

We must die—who shall not? may our sin be fore. 
iven! 


And Hebe shall never be idle in heaven, 


* “ This ‘little page’ was Robert Rushton, the son 
of one of Lord Byron’s tenants. ‘Itake Robert with 
me,’ says the poet in a letter to his mother; ‘I like 
him, because, like myself, he seems a friendless ani-. 
mal,’—£,” 


+ ** Seeing that the boy was ‘sorrowful’ at the se- 
paration from his parents, Lord Byron, on reaching 
Gibraltar, sent him back to England under the care 
of his old servant Murray. ‘ Pray,’ he says to his 
mother, ‘shew the lad every kindness, as he has be- 
haved extremely well, and isa great favourite.’ He 
also wrote a letter to the father of the boy, which 
leaves a most favourable impression of his thought- 
fulness and kindliness. ‘1 have,’ he says, ‘sent Ro- 
bert home, because the country which | am about to 
travel through is in a state which renders it unsafe, 
particularly for one soyoung. I allow you to de- 
duct from your rent five and twenty pounds a year 
for the expense of his education, for three years, pro- 
vided I do not return before that time, and I desire 
he may be considered as in my service.’—E,” 


t “Here follows in the original MS. 


‘My mother isa high-born dame, 
And much misliketh me; 

She saith my riot bringeth shame 
On all my aneestry: 

I had a sister once 1 ween, 
Whose tears perhaps will flow; 

But her fair face L have not seen 
For three long years or more.’ 


‘Methinks it would my bosom glad, 
Tochange my proud estate, 

And be again a laughing lad 
With one beloved playmate. 

Since youth I scarce have pass’d an hour 
Without disgust or pain, 

Except sometimes in lady’s bower, 
Or when the bow! I drain. —E.” 


i ‘William Fletcher, the faithful valet; who, after 
a service of 20 years, (‘during which,’ he says, ‘his 
lord was more to him than a father,’) received the 
Pilgrim’s \ast words at Missolonghi, and did not 
quit his remains, until he had seen them deposited 
in the family vault at Hucknell. ‘This unsophistica- 
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his master;—e. g. ‘Fletcher,’ he says, in a letter to 
his mother, ‘is not valiant: he requires comforts that 
1 can dispense with, and sighs for beer, and beef, and 
tea, and his wife, and the devil knows what besides. 
We were one night lost in a thunder-storm, and 
since nearly wrecked. In both caseshe was sorely 
bewildered; from apprehensions of famine and ban- 
ditti in the first, and drowning in the second instance. 
His eyes were a little hurt by the lightning, or cry- 
ing, I don’t know which. I did what I could to con- 
sole him, but found him incorrigible. He sends six 
sighs to Sally. I shall settle him in a farm: for he 
has served me faithfully, and Sally isa good woman.’ 
After all his adventures by flood and field, short com- 
mons included, this humble Achates of the poet has 
now established himself asthe ~* of an Italian 
warehouse, in Charles street, Berkeley square; 
where, if he does not thrive, every one who knows 
any thing of his character will say he deserves to do 
so.— E.” 

§ In making this remark, we take the opportunity 
of noticing the Papers by Lady Blessington, now 
in the course of ees in our contemporary by 
the New Monthly Magazine; where her Ladyship 
details ber reminiscences of the bard, and throws 
much light on his character, with all the grace ant 
tact of which the polished pen of a highly intelligent 
and accomplished female is capable. 


MISS KEMBLE’S TRAGEDY. 


It is not often now-a-days, that we meet with cle- 
ver dramatic works; and the occasion is still less fre- 
quent, in which we may dare to give encouragement 
to adventurers in that most difficult of all its species 
--the tragedy. The modern drama is wofully de- 
ficient in this respect; and, if we except Mitford, 
Knowles and Joanna Baillie (Lord Byron, Mrs. 
Hemans, Barry Cornwall, Shelly, &c. being out 
of the question) we should be at a Juss at this mo- 
ment to point out aay writer who has contributed 
much to this valuable branch of English litera- 
ture. Francis the First, of Miss Kemble, is, there- 
fore, not a little enlivening in its effect upon us, and 
we hail its publication in this country with sincere 
pleasure. Soon after its appearance in London, we 
were favored with a copy which was sent to this city, 
and then read it with satisfaction. The appearance 
of the fair author, herself, among as, excites a new 
interest in her achievement; and Peabody & Co. hav- 
ing republished the tragedy, we have read it again 
with renewed pleasure. It is certainly a highly cre- 
ditable performance—doubly so, as it comes from 
the pen of one of that sex, from whom, as it does not 
form an.usual habit with them, we could not have 
hoped for a performance so truly trying and mascu- 
line. Francis the First abounds with action—is not 
deficient in striking incident—has few details unne- 
cessary to the catastrophe, to which the writer hur- 
ries witha rapidity truly dramatic, and which must 
make it acceptable upon the stage. The scenes are 
never tedious—the conception of character good and 
spirited—the language chaste and vigorous, and a 
flight of genuine poetry occasionally relieves, with 
considerable effect, the business part of the dialogue. 
Take the following glimpse at the form and feature 
of Francis,—a glimpse, as far as we now recollect, 
true to history. 

** He will be here anon, 

For as I rode, I pass’d him with his train: 

The gath’ring crowd thronging ane clamouring 
Around him, stunning him with benedictions, 

And stifling him with love and fumes of garlic! 

He, with the air he knows so well to don, 

With cap in hand, and his thick chesnut hair 
Fann’d from his forehead, bowing to his saddle, 
Smiling and nodding, cursing at them too 

For hindering his eee wea his eye, 

His eagle eye, well vers’d in such discernment, 
Rov’d through the crowd; and ever lighted, where 
Some pretty ancle, clad in woollen hose, 

Peep’d from beneath a short round petticoat; 

Or where some worthy burgher’s buxom dame 
Deck’d out in all her high-day splendour, stood 
Showing her gossips the gold chain, which lay 
Cradied upon a bosom, whiter far ; 
Than the pure lawn that kerehiett it.” 

The use which the writer makes, in the following 
dialogue, of a standing sarcasm, is adroit, and fairly 
done. ‘Triboulet, the satirist here, is a king’s fool 
—acharacter, by the way, uncalled for in the trage- 
dy; and which, it strikes us, is the only excrescence 
upon it. He isa dull fool. 

Bor. Madam, your loyal fears outran your eyes, 
Count Lautree fell, but he received no hurt; 

The King is conqueror! 

Tri. Ay, sol thought; 
Fortune’s a true courtier. 

Cie. Now out on thee, unmannerly— 

Tri. 1 meant to say courtiers are——. 

Lav. How now, jackanapes? 

Tri. Well, well, what 1 meant to say is, that I 
never yet saw King worsted in fight. 

Bor. Surely not because—— 

Tri. Umph! because broken pates are better than 

broken fortunes, and ye know it full wel)!» 

We offer the following as a fair specimen of the 
dialogue. It is passionate and smooth; the transi- 
tions do not offend, though abrupt; and its effect in 
performance, must be considerable. 

**Bour. A plague upon their tournaments, I say. 


De Bourbon, by my woman’s 


word, 
This must not be; oh, say it shall not be: 
Say, thou wilt rein this hot, impatient mood, 


For thy own sake———n0, for mine, for mine, | 
meant: 
Are we not twined together in our love? 
What wonder then, if speaking of myself, 
Thy name was on my lips!—for my sake, Bourbon! 
our. If thou wilt bid me journey to the moon 
Upon a moth’s wing, or wilt send me forth, ; 
Belted and spurred, to fight some score of devils,— 
Or worse, wilt bid me with sore twenty men 
Turn out Colonna from the Milanese, 
Say so; and by this light I’ll do it too! 
But, to submit to this,—to bear all this,— 
‘To let a woman tear my laurels off,— 
And trample them—Hell! when I think on it! 
Pshaw! never fix those dangerous eyes on me 
And clasp thy hands—I say— 
Mar. She is my mother! 
Bour. Vfaith I’ve often doubted of that trath; 
Thou art not like her, for the which thank Heaven! 
Mar. I can be like her though, my lord, in this: 
Not to endure the license of your tongue. 
If headlong passion, urge you, sir, beyond 
The bounds of prudence, look that you control it, 
Nor vent bold thoughts in bolder words to me: 
Else you may chance to find it— 
Bour. She is thy mother; 
Nay, smooth that brow, thou art too like the Queen; 
And in those soft blue eyes, whose orbs reflect 
Heaven’s light, with heaven’s own purity, let not 
The stormy gleam of anger e’er flash forth! 


| IT bad thought, Margaret, that love forgot 


All ranks and all distinctions? 

Mar. Ay, so it doth— 

All ties, the world, its wealth, its fame, or fortune, 
So mine can give up all, save the first bond 

My heart e’er knew—the love of those who gave 
Life, and the power to love;—those early links 

Lie wreathed like close knit fibres round my heart, 
Never to sever thence till my heart break. 

Bour. Lo, at thy feet 1 sue for pardon, sweet—. 
By thine own purity, thou virgin lily! 

Thou ftower of France! forgive the word that broke 
Too hastily from my rash lips; which thus, 

Having offended, will do penance now 

Upon this marble shrine, my lady love.” 

‘The following rather random selections will give 
us some idea of the author’s poetical talent. 

‘* There’s a love, which, born. 

In early days, lives on through silent years, 
Nor ever shines, but in the hour of sorrow, 
When it shows brightest; like the trembling light 
Of apale sunbeam, breaking o’er the face 
Of the wild waters in their hours of warfare. 
Thus much forgive, and trust,in such an hour, 
I had not said e’en this, but for the hope 
That, when the voice of victory is heard 
From the far Tuscan valleys, in its swell 
Should mournful dirges mingle for the dead, 
And I be one of those who are at rest, 
You may chance recollect this word, and say, 
That day, upon the bloody field, there fell 
One who had Joved thee long, and lov’d thee well!” 
And this is spirited as well as poetical. 
** Ah, think’st thou so? 
Hear me, thou hard of heart! 
They who go forth to battle, are led on 
With sprightly trumpets and shrill clam’rous cla- 
rions; 
The drum doth roll its double notes along, 
Echoing the horses tramp; and the sweet fife 
Runs through the yielding air in dulcet measure, 
‘That makes the heart leap in its case of steel! 
Thou shalt be knell’d unto thy death by bells, 
Pond’rous and iron-tongued, whose sullen toll 
Shall cleave thine aching brain, and on thy soul 
Fall with a leaden weight: the muffled drum 
Shall matter round thy path like distant thunder; 
Stead of the War-cry, and wild battle-roar,— 
That swells upon the tide of victory, 
And seems unto the conqueror’s eager ear 
‘Triumphant harmony of glorious discords,— 
There shall be voices ery foul shame on thee! 
And the infuriate populace shall clamour 
To heav’n for lightnings on thy rebel head! 

Another quotation ina like vein, and we have done. 
There is something rather swelling and inflated in 
some of these images, but this style is, from pre- 
scription, rather necessary than otherwise to modern 
performances of this nature. 

**Ay, madam; 

Full oft; and in each calm or frightful guise 

Death comes in,—on the bloody batile-field; 

When with each gush of black and curdling life, 

A curse was uttered,—when the pray’rs I’ve pour’d, 
Have been all drown’d with din of clashing arms; 
And shrieks, and shouts, and loud artillery, 

That shook the slipp’ry earth, all drunk with gore; 
I’ve seen it, swoll’n with subtle poison, black 

Ani staring with concentrate agony; 

When ev’ry vein hath started — its bed, 

And wreath’d, like knotted snakes, around the brows 
Which frantic, dash’d themselves in tortures down 
Upon the earth. I’ve seen life float away 

On the faint sound of a far tolling bell; 

Leaving its late warm tenement as fair, 

As though *twere th’ incorruptible that lay 

Before me; and @ll earthly taint had vanish’d 

With the departed spirit.” 

We attempt no analysis of the story. We look 
upon such labour in a newspaper criticism, as idle 
and unnecessary. Let the public read it as we have 
done, and enjoy the whole feast, which, in our hands 


could only be served to them in fragments. We for- 
bear to speak of the defects, for that isan ungracious 


| labour, and when a lady is in the case a grievous one. 


Still, it has its faults, and not the least among them, 
is a frequent slipshoddiness in the versification, which 
makes it halting and unmusical.—M. Y. Merc. Adv. 


| 


SELECTIONS. 


CHARLES SKETCH FROM 


How brilliant an intellect may wither under the 
stroke of a single disappointment! ’twas so with 
Darnley; none could have recognized in his prema- 
ture and abject end, the being once so admired and 
beloved. ‘The hand of nature lavished on his person 
her choicest gifts, in his mind he had stored the clas- 
sic beauties of the ancients, with all the lore of mo- 
dern excellence, and when his own powers were cal- 
led into action his arguments were of that rich, lucid 
and powerful mould that at once carries conviction 
with them; but alas! his feelings were too sensitive 
to bear up against defeat, and that weakness was the 
cause of his ruin. His profession was the Bar,— 
*twas the sphere for which he seemed created; there 
he met spirits congenial to his own, and formed a lofty 
interchange of sentiments far above the vulgarisms of 
common life. There is something in the society of 
such a man, that indescribably draws from us the 
warmest feelings of admiration; and when one of such 
lofty and exalted powers, casts aside for a time the su- 
periority of his station and descends to the humbler 
spheres of life, the halo of greatness that encircles him, 
places a barrier of constraint over our actions, and 
forbids familiarity. True greatness consists not in 
the splendid display of knowledge, in the powerful 
bursts of eloquence, and the exercise of talent, but 
the blending of the high toned and lofty sentiments 
of virtue, with the warm and enthusiastic feelings of 
social intercourse —all this was Darnley; when the 
duties of his station called from him the exercise of 
his splendid powers, the breathlesss silence of the 
crowd spoke the eager desire of the crowd to appre- 
ciate his talents and at once acknowledge his great- 
ness—when in the private walks of life, the humble 
and the affluent, alike shared hissociety. I knew him 
from a boy, [had marked from the early period of 
his youth, the developement of his great mind, and 
when after his entrance on his professional duties, I 
saw the high stand he took, there seemed no emi- 
nence that he was not destined to attain. At the pe- 
riod of the end of the second year of his majority he 
married; his choice was not unworthy of him; al- 
though not from the hundreds that would have been 
proud to have laid their princely fortunes at his feet, 
but a lady of humble and obscure family, and one al- 
together unknown to the world until her name an- 
nounced her as the writer of a series of publications, 
that had caused a great excitement in the literary 
world to find out the author—in the choice of a wife 
he had disdained all pecuniary considerations; he 
had known Eliza Heartly as the playmate of his 
youth, the sweetheart of his schoolboy days, even 
then he admired the dignity of her person, and the 
lofty bearing of her sentiments—he cherished her 
remembrance, he renewed her society, and won her 
heart--the tenor of her feelings blended harmoni- 
ously with his own. 


** Each with the other blest, 
Still bade eternal Eden smile around.” 


*T was about a week before the commencement of 
the Session, and Charles Darnley was in that Session 
to bear a conspicuous part; he was an advocate in a 
cause of great importance, and for months had he 
been employed in framing arguments, searching au- 
thorities, and rendering his mind familiar with all 
the abstract points and technicalities, bearing the 
slightest allusion to the case,—opposed to him was 
the celebrated Lord ——, and tu a mind however 
well stored, yet as unpractised as Darnley’s, the op- 
position of such a man’ was fearful. he Court 
opened, every avenue was filled; with stern dignity 
sat the Judges on the Bench, with busy and import- 
ant faces, the Lawyers with folded arms walked the 
lobbies—with active and powerful authority did the 
myrmidons of Justice quell into silence the bustling 
and eager crowd—the usual preliminaries were gone 
through, the jury was empanelled, and all was silent. 
Slowly and with dignity Darnley rose from his seat; 
he stood for a moment silent, then setting his fine 
black eye upon the presiding judge, he proceeded to 
open the cause: for a few moments he spoke hurried- 
ly, and seemed confused; at length he became more 
animated, and poured forth a strain of such rich and 
powerful eloquence that paralyzed with astonish- 
ment all that heard him: with a quickness of percep- 
tion, equalled only by his depth of thought and inex- 
haustible fund of research, he wnravalled every point, 
settled every doubt, and left the impression that no 
intricacy in the vast labyrinth of the law, no flaw, no 
shadow of a doubt was left to the advantage of his op- 
ponent: his ears were deafened by the cheers of the 
asserabled crowd, that long and loudly pealed through 
the air: again all was silent, again the mellow rich- 
ness of his voice, sounded like music on the ear—an- 
other powerful burst of eloquence accompanied with 
that splendid depth of thought that for one so youn 
showed the brilliancy of his intellect, burst from his 
lips—that burst again called forth another volley of 
cheers and applause which thundered through the 
Court—Darnley again proceeded, and amid the in- 
cessant cheers of his auditors, brought to a close one 
of the most splendid arguments ever submitted to a 
jury. He wiped the moisture from his brow, and 
with his head resting on his hand, seemed trying to 
gain the composure that his great efforts had exhaust- 


ed; when he concluded the slightest whisper might 


so completely had he wound up the mind of his hear- 
ers, that for a moment they did not seem to know he 
had coneludec, and when they saw that he had sank 
into his chair, a simultaneous shout of the most 
deafening applause followed the solemn silence that 
had momentarily reigned. 
Darnley’s eye was rivetted upon him, his high fore- 


if his features made that impression, fully did his 
cool, calm, argumentative and persuasive manner 
corroborate it. He commenced his defence, and so 
ingeniously did that experienced and wily counsellor 
refute the most clear and simple facts, and render 
them perfectly submissive to his will, that the same 
multitude that a moment before had listened to the 
powerful effort of Darnley, and applauded and be- 
lieved him, now through the subtlety of a practised 
Lawyer, changed the current of their thoughts, and 
lavished upon him their applause,—with a look 
neither of pity nor contempt, but one nearly allied 
to both, did he rest his eyes upon Darnley, and turn 
into ridicule his splendid talents. He spoke of 
** schoolboy eloquence,” ‘acquired knowledge,” and 
with a placid smile diffused over his countenance, he 
told the Jury, that for a ‘* boy” his ‘* oration” was a 
good one, but that the few points in the case he had 
alluded to were entirely misconceived; and so com- 
pletely did he change the current of affairs, that the 
jury, without retiring from their seats, gave their 
verdict in his favour. This was an unexpected blow 
to poor Darnley; he had placed such firm reliance on 
his cause, that although he had listened to the sarcas- 
tic speech of his opponent, he had not once dreamed 
of a defeat. His months of incessant toil, his sleep- 
less nights were spent in vain—try ing to render every 
point familiar, but he never thought that wily artifice 
and ingenious trickery, could have so glaringly stood 
against the truth. 

** On what a slender thread hangs every thing in life.” 

Darnley returned home; his lovely wife tried to 
soothe his agitated mind—he repulsed her from him; 
his aim had been ambition—his ambition was blasi- 
ed; from that moment he was an altered man—before, 
the intoxicating draught had never met his lips, now 
he sought a solace in its fumes—before, the quiet 
fireside of domestic life, the society of his angel wife, 
was a blessing that he gloried in enjoying; now, even 
they had lost their charm; and, to quell his bursts of 
grief and disappointment, he sought the company of 
the dissolute and depraved, 

Why dwell on the black scenes that brought his 
life to a premature end? He squandered his wealth 
at the gaming table, and wasted his life in shame— 
his profession was forgutten, his energies were pros- 
trated, his tender wife spurned from his side—but 
stop—they are dead—one grave contains them both— 
his epitaph is AmBrrion!—New York Traveller. 


REVOLUTIONARY EVENTS, 


DEATH OF BARON DE KALB. 

Immediately on receiving orders of departure, we 
waited on the good old De Kalb to take our leave, 
and to express our deep regret at parting with him. 
“Tt is with great regret, my dear sir, that I part with 
you,” said he, ** because [ feel a’ presentiment that 
we part to meet no more.” We told him we hoped 
better things. 

** Oh, no,” he replied, ‘it is impossible. War 
is a kind of game that has its fixed rules, whereby, 
when. we are well acquainted with them, we can 
pretty correctly tell how the trial will go. To-more 
row, it seems, that the die is to be cast; and in my 
judgment, without the least chance on our side.— 
The militia, L suppose, will, as usual, play the back 
game; that is, get out of battle as fast as their legs 
will carry them. But that, you know, wont do for 
me. Iam an old soldier, and cannot run; and I be- 
lieve I have some brave fellows who will stand by 
me tothe last. So when you hear of our battle, you 
will probably hear that your old friend De Kalb isat 
rest. 

I never was more affected in my life; and I per- 
ceived tears in the eyes of Gen. Marion. De Kalb 
saw them too; and taking us by the hand, he said, 
with a firm tone and animated look, ‘* No, no, gen- 
Ulemen; no emotion for me, but those of congratula- 
tion. I am happy. To die is the irreversible de- 
cree of Him who made us. ‘Then what joy to be able 
to meet death without dismay? Thank God, this is 
my case. The happiness of man is my wish; that 
happiness I deem inconsistent with slavery. And to 
avert so great an evil from an innocent people, I will 
gladly meet the British to-morrow, at any odds what- 
ever. 

As he spoke this a fire flashed from his eyes, which 
seemed to me to demonstrate the divinity of virtue, 
and the immortality of the soul. We left him with 
feelings whick I shall never forget, while memory 
retains her seat in my brain. 

It was on the morning of August 15th, 1780, that 
we lett the army in a good position, near Rageley’s 
Mills, twelve miles from Camden, where the enem 
lay. At ten that night, orders were given to m 
and surprise the enemy, who had at the same time 
commenced a march tosurprise the Americans. To 
their mutual astonishment, the advance of the two 
armies met at two o’clock, and began firing at each 
other. It was soon discontinued by both parties, who 
appeared willing to leave the matter to be decided b 
day-light. A council of war was called, in whie 
De Kalb advised that the army should fall back to 


Rugeley’s Mills, and wait to be attacked. Gen. 


have been audibly heard throughout the apartment, — 


Lord —— now rose, 


head, his quick eye, spoke of an intellect within, and — 
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Gates not ouly rejected this excellent counsel, but 
threw out an insinuation that it originated in fear.— 
Upon this the brave old man leaped from his horse, 
and placed himself at the head of his command on 


| foot, saying with considerable warmth, ** Well, sit, 


perhaps a few hours will show who are the brave.” 

As day-light increased the frightened militia be- 

n to discover the woods reddened all over with the 
scarlet uniforms of the British army, which soon, 
with rattling drums and thundering cannon, came 
rushing on to the charge; and they scarcely waited to 

ive them a distant fire before they broke, aad fled 
in every direction. General Gates clapped spurs to 
his horse as he said, *‘ to bring the rascals back. ”’— 
However, he did not bring himself back, nor did he 
stop till he reached Charlotte, eighty miles from the 
field of battle. ‘I'wo-thirds of the army having thus 
shamefully taken themselves off, the brave old De 
Kalb and his handful of continentals were left to try 
the fortunes of the day. More determined valour 
was never displayed; for though out numbered more 
than two to one, they sustained the attack of the 
whole British force for more than an hour. Glory- 
ing in the bravery of his cootinentals, De Kalb tow- 
ered before them like a pillar of fire. But, alas! 
what can valor do against equal valor aided by such 
fearful odds? While bending forward to animate 
his troops, the veteran received eleven wounds.— 
Fainting from the loss of blood, he fell to the ground, 
while Britons and Americans were killed over him 
as they strove to destroy or defend. In the midst of 
clashing bayonets, his only surviving aid, Colouel De 
Barysson, stretched his arms over the fallen hero, 
and called out, ** save the Baron De Kalb.” ‘The 
British officers then interposed, and prevented his 
immediate destruction, 

De Kalb diced as he had lived, the unconquered 
friend of liberty. When the English officer condoled 
with him for his mistortune, he replied, ‘*1 thank 
you for your generous sympathy; but I die the death 
dalways prayed for; the death of a soldier fighting 
for the rights of man.” He survived but a few hours, 
and was buried in the plains of Camden, near which 
his last battle was fought. 

Many years after, when Washington visited Cam- 
den, he inquired for the grave of De Kalb. It was 
shown to him. Guzing upon it thoughtfully, he ex- 
claimed, with a deep sigh, ** So here lies the brave 
De Kalb; the generous stranger who came from a 
distant land to fight our battles, and to water with his 
blood the tree of our liberty. Would to God he had 
lived to shure its fruits,” 


Freperickx W. Banon DE STEUBEN. 

After General Arnold treacherously deserted his 
post at West Point, the Baron de Steuben never fail- 
ed to manifest his indignation and abhorrence ot his 
name and character; and while inspecting Colonel 
Sheldon’s regiment of light horse, the name of Ar- 
nold struck his ear. ‘lhe soldier was ordered to the 
front. He wasa fine looking fellow, with horse and 
equipments in excellent order, ** Change your name, 
brother soldier,” said General Steuben, “ you are 
too respectable to bear the name of a traitor.”’ 

** What name shal Il take, General?” 

** Take any other name. Mine is at your service.” 

Most cheerfully was the offer accepted; and his 
name was entered on the rolls as Steuben. He or his 
children now enjoy lands given to him in the town 
of Steuben by the baron. ‘This brave soldier met 
him after the war. ‘*lam well seuled, General,” 
said he, ‘* and have a wite and son. 1 have called 
my son alter you, sir.”” 

**] thank you, my friend. What name have you 


given the boy?” 
What else could I call 


**] called him Baron. 
him?” 

Baron de Steuben’s honourable conduct.—The Ba- 
ron was as rough as the ocean in a storm when great 
faults were committed; but if in a sudden gust of 
passion he had injured any one, the redress was am- 

le. Ata review near Morristown, Lieutenant Gib- 

ns, a brave and good officer, was arrested on the 

spot, and ordered into the rear, for a fault, which it 
alterwards appeared, another had committed. 

Ata proper moment, the commander ot the regi- 
ment came furward and inf6rmed the Baron of Mr. 
Gibbon’s innocence, of his worth, and of his acute 
feelings under this disgrace. 

** Desire Lieutenant Gibbons to come to the front, 
Colonel.” 

** Sir,” said the Baron to ‘the Lieutenant, ‘the 
mistake which was made, might, by throwing the 
line into contusion, have been fatal in the presence 
ofan enemy. | arrested you as its author, but | have 
reason to believe | was mistaken; and, that in this in- 
stance, youare blameless. your pardon, Re- 
turn to your command. I would not deal unjustly by 
any: much less by one whose character as un officer 
is so respectable.” 

All this passed with the Baron, hat off—the rain 
pouring on his venerable head! Do you think there 
was an oflicer or soldier who saw it, unmoved by af- 
fection and respect? Not one. 

Reapy Wir.—When the Baron was at the head 
of his division at Yorktown, waiting for the striking 
of the British flag, he perceived himself in danger 
from a shell thrown by the enemy, and suddenly 
threw himself into the trench. Gen, Wayne in the 
jeopardy and hurry of the moment, fell upon him. 

he Baron turning his eye saw it was his brigadier. 

‘*T always knew you were brave, General,” said 
he; ‘but Idid not know you were so perfect in every 
respect of duty. You cover your General’s retreat 
in the best manner possible.” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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MILITIA MUSTER. 


‘Tention the hull! shoulder as you were!’ 

‘I say Capting, Mike’s priming his fire lock with 

brandy. 

‘Why deacon Michael Bigelow, aint you ashamed 

to due such a thing arter sinth the temperance paper. 

l’ll report you to the court martial.’ 

‘You without bagonets on your corn stalks, stand 

back in the rear rank. ‘Trail arms. 

‘Capting, why the dickens dont you put the ranks 

further apart; that are chap’s bagonet stuck right 

strate into Jim’s trowsers, and I rather guess he wont 

set down so slick as he used to.’ 

, ‘I say Mister, dont blow your backer smoke in my 
ace. 

‘Why, darn it, how could I help it; this here feller 

shoulderin his firelock, struck his bagonet right 

strate through the rim of my beaver, and I rather 

guess, as how, any on ye would jerk your head a 

leetle one side, smoke or no smoke.’ 

‘Mister, hand me down my hat.’ 

‘Can’t do it; wait till the Captain tells us to order 

arms; won’t bring down my firelock without orders, 

if your head was ontop on’t.’” 

*That’s right, Joe, rale soger I tell ye—only arter 
this shoulder your firelock parpendicular.’ 

‘John, you’ve got a firelock, what made you bring 
your numbrel??” 

‘Why, Capting, the wind was due east, and I 
heard the turkeys sereechin, so I knew we’d have 
a shower.’ 

“lom, what are you bawlin about?” 

‘Why, Capting, Jim Lummis smashed my toe 
with the but of his gun, and I rather guess its a 36 
pounder, for its tarnashun heavy.’ 

‘Jim Lummis, just have the politeness to take 
your gun off ‘l'om’s toe, and look out how you smash 
arter this.’ 

‘Capting, I say here’s an engagement, or rather an 
attack on the right flank.’ 

‘Why, Leftenant, you don’t say so—what is it?’ 

‘Why, Parks Lummis and George King fighting 
like blazes.’ 

*‘We’ill make a ring arter parade and see fair 
play; only tell them to stay till we get done so- 
gerin, 

‘I say, Leftenant, what made you put fat Arthur 
in the front rank. 

‘Kaze as how, Capting, he’s so tarnel switchel 
bellied, he’ll keep the ranks in open order. 1 rather 
guess if he should ever be prompted to Major, he’ll 
look like a sack of salt on horseback. If we should 
go to battle and all be kilt but him, he would’at be 
the skileton of the regiment.’ 

‘Cupid Skinflint you go on the rite of the com- 

any. 

‘What for, Capting?? 

‘Kaze as how the tallest man always do; you’re as 
long as the Grand Canal, and split up liké a two foot 
rule. Now [tell you, if you dont go rite off, we'll 
make lightening rod of ye.’ 

‘Capting, I say, itsarter sun down, and I rather 
guess I need’nt stay any longer according to law.’ 

‘Well, Vmagreed. Now!- get into a strate line 
as quick as greased lightning. Right face. Dis- 
miss! 


LIFE IN A LONDON PACKET. 


From the Travelling Correspondent of the N. Y. Free 
Enquirer. 


At Sea, lat. 46 57, lon. 24 40, 
JUNE 2, 1832. 

Are you curious to know, how, cooped up as we 

are within our wooden dwelling, we spend our time? 
I will tell you. 
_ The steward’s bell arouses those who still linger 
in their berths at 7 o’clock. Is the sea smooth and 
the morning fine? the duties of the toiletare soon per- 
formed; tor Neptune requires no protracted sacrifi- 
ces to the graces; and a walk ona dry and level deck, 
in the cool freshness of the early breeze, sharpens 
the appetite for a substantial sea breakfast: the sigus 
of the weather are scanned and discussed, the binna- 
cle examined for our course, our prospects talked 
over, and our progress since the previous day rough- 
ly estimated. But has olus blown his rough breath 
over the slumbering ocean, and awoke it to tur':u- 
lent ill-humor, or—to drop that metaphorical lan- 
guage which has so often, on the gravest subjects, 
misled and mystified mankind—does it blow a gale? 
how different are the feelings and occupations!— 
Awoke by the clatter of every species of moveable, 
slipping and rolling about, as in vain search of some 
final resting place, you discover by the smart of sun- 
dry petty bruises on the shoulder or elbow, that you, 
like the inanimate objects around you, have been toss- 
ed about all night in no very gentle manner. Desir- 
ous of escaping from the uneasiness of your situa- 
tion, you descend from your berth and attempt to 
dress. Yet this is but the beginning of misfortune. 
You hold on by one hand, while you attempt, with 
the other, to put yourself into your usual garments. 
You have succeeded, perhaps, after various attempts 
very similar to those of an old lady striving to thread 
a cambric needle, in getting one leg into your trow- 
sers, but the next is the trial of skili! At one mo- 
ment you imagine the grand difliculty overcome; but 
just as the trembling limb is about to enter its wool- 
len tenement, behold! an extra roll disturbs, beyond 
recall, your centre of gravity; and all your energies, 
mental and bodily, withdrawn from the undertaking 
which you already fondly imagined completed, are 
engrossed by that most peremptory of instincts, self- 
preservation. 


Suppose yourself at Jast, after a morning series of 


successful gymnastic movements, arrived at that sta 
of the toilet when the razor is taken inhand. Woto 
you, unless you be a disciple of Cobbett, and can 
shave, as I can, with cold water, and without a mir- 
ror! No warm water to be had this morning! quite 
as much as the bargain, if the cabouse can furnish a 
sufficient supply for the teapot. And as for a look- 
ing glass! never was a more useless article than it is, 
to-day. The glimpses you obtain of your counte- 
nance are truly, 

“ Like angels’ visits, few and far between;” 
and if you trust to them for guidance, you will be 
much in the same situation as a man who should wait 
for the actual descent of some heavenly vision to help 
him out of his sublunary distresses. If you shave at 
all, it must be by faith, and not by sight; even a he- 
retic like myself is obliged to acknowledge it. 

And now, suppose yourself dressed, and that you 
have at last gained oak ascended the companion way. 
Une more effort, and you are on deck. ‘* Are not 
these mountain waves very grand, as they roll their 
foamy crests towards us, and lift our vessel as if she 
were a boat of cork?” 3 

**They certainly are; at least they would be, if one 
could stand quietly to look at them; and if the air 
were not so raw and cold; and if this drizzly rain 
did not beat in one’s face all the time; and if this end- 
less, endless heaving and pitching did not make one 
feel as if every comfortable sensation had been fairly 
shaken out and blown away.” 

‘But the magnificent prospect before us—a mov- 
ing world!” 

**Moving indeed! I feel it to the bottom of m 
stomach. i wish the steward would get breakfast. / 


But I return to quieter scenes. After breakfast, 
weather permitting, the first and chief business is to 
determine our longitude. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to you to learn the general principles on which 
this is done, 

By means of a quadrant, an altitude of the sun is 
taken; that is, the angle formed by two lines, one 
from the spectator’s eye to the sun, and one trom the 
spectator’s eye to the verge of the visible horizon, is 
measured. A simple calculation, aided by logarith- 
mic tables and a nautical ulmanack, and occupying 
some fifteen or twenty minutes, enables the naviga- 
tor, from this angle, to find the exact time of day, on 
the spot, and at the moment the observation is taken. 
A chronometer (now carried on board almost all 
ships that cross the Atlantic) gives the exact time at 
Greeuwich, at the same moment. As it is from 
Greenwich that the degrees of longitude east and 
west are measured, and as the time of day varies in 
exact proportion to the change of longitude, and as 
the change in the time of day all round the world is 
24 hours, while the total degrees of longitude are 360, 
(that is 15 degrees to one hour)—it follows, that the 
difference of tume between Greenwich and the ship, 
Rag by fifteen, ygell give the exact longitude of 
the latter, JS 


The best chronometers are now made with such 
admirable accuracy, that they do not vary more than 
a second or two in a voyage across the Atlantic. _ 

It is curious, and has been very interesting to me, 
to observe, how closely our different observations 
coincide. Our calculations of the longitude very 
seld@m differ from the ¢aptain’s or from each others, 
moreé-than four or five miles at most, and very fre- 
quently not half a mile. When one considers the 
immense space traversed without earthly guide or 
visible Jand-mark, it does indeed seema noble tri- 
umph of the human intellect, to decide (say withina 
couple of miles) from a mere observation of a hea- 
venly body, the very spot on the vast ocean on which 
the vessel rests; or to foretell, alter an absence of 
weeks or months from land, within a quarter of an 
hour and withina single compass-point, the first ap- 
pearance of land a head. 

Our first occupation, then, after breakfast, is, if 
the sun be visible, to observe his altitude, work out 
vur observations, and lay down our position on the 
chart. 

When this important point is settled to our satis- 
faction, we disperse to our various occupations or 
amusements. £ »mue read, some write, some walk the 
deck or mountthe shrouds, some produce their nee- 
dlework or knitting, some look out for vessels or 
speculate on the wind; ina word, time is passed in 
various ways, until twelve o’clock brings the hour 
tor taking the meridian altitude of the sun, and 
then a luncheon of biscuit, ham and molasses, against 
which our clergyman loudly protests, as a barbarous 
iuvention calculated only to spoil one’s dinner-appe- 
tite. 


Two hours more brings about that most important 
of events in a sea-day—dinner. Our coloured stew- 
ard—the very modei of attention and good-tempered 
politeness, loads our table so, that our only cause of 
complaint is the too great variety. While discussing 
what those who would be thought weaned from all 
earthly contemplations eall ** creature comforts,” 
we discuss (with no little eagerness and at no little 
length, 1 assure you) less tangible if more important 
objects. Various petty skirmishes interrupted by 
‘* Allow me to cut you a wing of the fowl,” or “ Vil 
trouble you for the rice,” or perhaps, ‘‘ Hold onto 
that pease-pudding, twould be a pity it shoald go to 
leeward yet;” or ** Your glass of porter, Ma’am! it 
will be in your lap unless you look out for it;”—va- 
rious petty detached skirmishes, I say, prelade the 
more serious and regular battle which ensues, when 
the cloth is drawn and nothing but a few nuts and rai- 
sins remain to divide the attention of the combatants. 


Then it is that whig and tory, royalist and republican, 


ge, high churchman and heretic, meet, in full shock— 


then it is, that all the intellectual shot which our se- 
veral lockers can furnish, from the liveliest jest to 
the gravest knock-down, is hauled forth to light, and 
discharged in 2 wondrous succession of broadsides, 
It would amuse you not a little, I am very sure, to sit 
quietly in a corner and witness the affray, which is 
sometimes protracted, even for a couple of hours, as 
earnestly as if the fate of the world hung on the issue 
of our discussion. 

It is truly a good and a useful thing to come into 
daily contact with those who differ from us the most 
widely in opinion, A man’s opinionsare seldom all 
right or all wrong; and the best of us become uncon- 
sciously more or less partisans. We overlook the 
really valid arguments which may often be urged 
against us, and it is indeed well that we should be 
constantly reminded of them. Genuine liberality 
and courtesy are greatly increased thereby. 

I cannot respect the Tories of England as a party; 
I deem their principles subversive of every thing 
like human liberty, and antagonist to every thing like 
progressive improvement; I see in them the holders 
back, the stand-still-men; but yet even their errors 
have often an amiable source, to wit, the hallowed 
associations of childhood, the pleasant recollections - 
of happy a long gone by and loved friends now 
no more. This, while it may not influence our judg- 
ment of the opinions, ought to modify our feelings 
towards the men. 

After dinner and its debates, we return to our na- 
vigation again, taking a regular afternocn observa- 
tion for the longitude, in which we agree much more 
nearly than in theology, metaphysics, or politics. 

Six o’clock brings tea, and often a second edition 
of our morning debates. Then, perhaps, we adjourn 
on deck; if the weather be fine, to sit on the taffrail, 
(a favourite perch of mine, ) and spend an hour in the 
luxury of vocal music, every where, I think, prefer- 
able to any other, and never more in place than du- 
ring a cloudless sunset at sea; or our clerical friend 
ion up his flute, and we have a set of quadrilles on 

eck, 

When candles are lit we descend to the cabin, 
where a recent work on Persia, furnished by a pas- 
senger, is read aloud by some of the party; general- 
ly until ten o’clock, when we turn in for the night, 

And thus, varied now and then by such inciden- 
tals as the appearance of a strange sail, or the risin 
of a sudden squall, passes the even tenor of our life 
at sea, 


KEMBLE’S HAMLET. 

The critics of New York agree, in pronouncing 
Kemble’s Hamlet a most masterly performance.— 
We annex an interesting notice of it from the New 
York American: 


Mr. Kemble’s debut beforean American audience, 
last night, was in the highest degree successful.— 
The house was overflowing. He was warmly 
greeted on his first appearance, and his acting, sub- 
sequently, elicited bravoes from all sides; in fact, 
he created a sensation in the house to which it has 
long been a stranger, and, an hour after the play 
was over, you might see many an earnest group. in 
the lobbies, comparing their opinions, and dwelling 
with delight upon the pleasure they received, It 
appeared to be generally conceded, that Mr. Kemble 
is the first Hamlet we have ever had in this country, 
For our own parts we may say, that he is. the na 
actor who, on our stage, realized our conception of 
the romantic and philosophic Dane. The character 
of Hamlet, arduous as it is to personate, has never 
appeared difficult to us to understand, A sensitive 
and retired young man of virtuous feelings, is shock- 
ed upon his return from college by the news of his 
tather’s death, and mother’s sudden marriage. His 
mind, naturally disposed to reverie, takes a melane 
choly turn, and, having no one upon whom he can 
repose his feelings, harrowed as they are by bereayv- 
ed affection and outraged delicacy, he broods in lone- 
liness over his sorrows, until the manliness of his 
charaeter is affected, and he becomes grief-worn and 
lachrymose. Did the play stop here, or were there 
no circumstances to give a further development to 
character,—some taste and feeling, but no power, 
and very little judgment, would be required to repre- 
sent it. Hitherto he has only shewn that which is 
‘sweet and commeniable in his nature,” the mourn- 
ing duties for his father, running into ‘*‘ obstinate 
condolement” and ‘tunmanly ” He is, inshort, 
not much more than the melanchly walking gentle- 
man of old tragedy, or if you choose, the lugubrious 
hero of modern poetry. But a change comes over his 
spirit, and more than one new quality enters into its 
composition. The horrible revelation of the Ghost, 
and the fearful task he would exact from the gentle 
prince, brings dismay and bitterness into a bosom 
where before gloom and sadness were the only ten- 
ants. The frighful fate of his father freezes his 
young blood; and though it does not make a maniae 
of him, yet distracts his brain whenever he revolves 
the shocking story. The bloody task imposed upon 
him, is abhorrent to his virtuous nature; and his 
mind, unused to cope with ill and shaken by recent 
affliction, is torn with doubt and trembles beneath 
the load of thought upon it. He assumes the mad- 
man while aad hovering upon the verge of luna- 
cy; his bitterness of spirit supplies the levity, and 
his distempered blood the extravagances, which make 
up the part. He vents his real feelings in his as- 
sumed character, and this relief is all that prevents 
him from becoming that which he would represent, 
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His assumed madness and real distraction do indeed 
at times so commingle and run into light and 
shade, as scarcely to be distinguished. Amid all 
these conflicting elements in his’bosom, his medita- 
tive cast of character still survives. But it has as- 
sumed a different complexion, and is now as stern as it 
was before gentle. In the earlier scenes, he only pon- 
ders to doubt: hc muses rather than thinks, and loses 
himself in reverie where he begins with thought: but 
his purpose once fixed and known to himeelf, his af- 
ter soliloques are a train of bitter comments upon 
the new page in life which is open to him. ‘The 
wind of the sufferer, as has the hair of criminals, 
changes in a night, and bears in hours the stamp of 
years upon it. 

Such, unless we greatly err, is Mr. Kemble’s Ham- 
let. Tenderness and feeling,—the ‘‘dejected *ha- 
viour,” which a rooted sorrow brings,—the sober pon- 
derings of a sete RM mind upon an awful subject, 
with a few occasional bitter misgivings,—these are 
the only characteristics of his acting in the early 
scenes of the play. But when the story of his fa- 
ther’s wrongs have had time to work their full effect 
upon his soul, and he has put ‘‘an antic disposition 
on”—above all, when the black development is bro’t 
home in all its truth to his mind by the scenes of the 

lay; then the Hamlet of the platform becomes a dif- 
erent being. Except so far as his mother is concern- 
ed, he feels a bitter joy in the task he before had 
shrunk from, and even revels in his assumed levity 
when they would ‘‘fool him to the top of his bent.” 
All this was played with a union of delicacy and 
force of which we can convey no idea to the reader. 

These remarks have so grown under our hands, 
that we are compelled to break off just when fairly 
started in them. So far as criticism is concerned, 
however, we want the disposition as well as the room 
to comment upon Mr. Kemble’s defects, Among 
them we can only now remember an occasional 
stiffness and declamatory tone, with something— 
the repeated rapping of the stage with his knuckles, 
for instance, in the *‘play scene,”—a little mechani- 
cal. His enunciation too, is not always distinct.— 
But apart from his admirable acting, with whatever 
slight defects may be incident to it, Mr. Kemble is 
beyond question the most finished reader of Shak- 
speare we have ever seen upon an American 
stage.” 

EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this O fice. 


French Academy of Sciences. —At the sitting of 
this academy of the 2d July, M. Pelletier, profes- 
sor of pharmacy, communicated to the academy the 
result of his new experiments regarding opium,from 
which he had succeeded in extracting twelve different 
substances, or principles, one of them entirely new, 
to which he has given the name of narceine. The 
eleven others are narcotine, morphine, meconine, 
meconic acid, a brown incrystallizable acid, a pecu- 
liar resin, a patty oil, caoutchouc, gum, bassorine and 
wood. The narceine is a white crystallizable sub- 
stance, a little bitter, soluble in alcohol and in water, 
and which is not volatile; it mixes with acids with- 
out forming a salt or experiencing decomposition, 
provided it be not too much concentrated; in that 
ease it assumes a very fine blue colour when it is 
again mixed with acid. M. Guerry, advocate, sent 


-a work entitled, ** An Essay on the Moral Statistics 


of France.”? Some of his facts are very curious: he 
reckons, that of 100 crimes committed against the 
person by women, six are by poisoning; whilst the 
foe spew is only one per cent. in the similar of- 
ences committed by men; more than three-fifths of 
the poisonings amongst married couples, are com- 
mitted either by the women alone, or aided by an 
accomplice. Ot 100 murders committed in conse- 
quence of adultery, 92 are committed on the husband 
or wife sinned against, and only four on the faulty 
person. Of £00 attempts on the life of one of the 
parties, 60 are committed by the husband, and 40 by 
the wife. With regard to the latter, four-fifths of 


these crimes are premeditated, and only three- | 


fifths on the part of the husband. Concubinage pro- 
duces as many crimes as adultery, only in a different 
relation. In adultery, the greater number of crimes 
are against the life of the husband, and in concu- 
binage against the life of the woman. A fragment 
of ancient papyrus was presented, believed to have 
been in existence 3,654 years. 

A Delicate Appetite—A Jesuit one day found a 
Brazillian woman, in extreme old age, and almost at 
the point of death. Having catechised her, instruct- 
ed her, as he conceived, into the nature of Christi- 
anity, and completely taken care of her soul, he be- 
gan to enquire whether there was any kind of food 
which she could take. ‘‘Grandam,” said he (that 
being the word of eT by which it was usual to 
address old women,) if I were to get you a little 
sugar now, or a mouthful of some of our nice things 
which we get from beyond the sea, do you think you 
couldeat it!” * An my grandson,” ‘said the con- 
vert, **my stomac $ against every thing. The 
is but one thing which I think I could senth: If "I 
had the little head of a little tender Tapua boy, I 
think I could pick the little bones; but wo is ‘me, 
there is nobody to go out and shoot one for me,”— 
[Southey’s History of Brazil.] This story alludes to 
the early settlement of Jesuit Missionaries in South 
America, when they found the Indians with an almost 
incurable attachment to cannibalism.— Penny Maga- 
zene, 

Tie Astronomical Causes of the Phenomena of 
Geology.—The tides and climate exercise an impor- 


tant influence upon the form of the earth. The moon 
for along time has been approaching our globe, and 
determines the acceleration of various phenomena. 
This approach augments the average height of the 
tides, but the augmentation does not give rise to any 
geological changes upon the coasts. An increase in 
ihe eccentricity of the orbit of the moon would in- 
crease the difference between the high and low tides, 
but there would never be cause to fear great inunda- 
tions, and the destruction of the coasts in a few straits 
and gulfs would be the only consequence, No alter- 
ation in the orbit of the earth within any probable 
limits, would bring about any important changes in 
the tides. ‘The variations in the obliquity of the 
elliptic are confined within too narrow limits to re- 
quire attention, but variations in the eccentricity of 
the orbit of the earth would be more important in 
their consequences, as the average quantity of light 
and solar heat is in proportion to the sual! axis cor- 
responding with the ellipsis. But as the orbit of the 
earth, since we have had any knowledge of the sub- 
ject, has been always Jess elliptical, and consequently 
the small diameter is always becoming larger, tie 
average solar temperature necessarily foilows ina 
decreasing progression. As the orbit of the globe 
is now almost circular, the limit of the decrease is 
nearly attained; but if this orbit had been at any pe- 
riod perfectly elliptical, the average temperature 
would have been much higher than it is in our times. 
—Paris Paper. 

The Russian Nero, Nicholas IL—What epithet 
could indignation, or hatred, er scorn, furnish sufhi- 
ciently expressive of the enormities of this man?— 
(Great cheers)—Youth, old age, and innocence fell 
equally before his ruthless barbarity; he has already 
transported to the wilds of Siberia or ordered to be 
butchered in savage revenge, 2U0,0U0 children, thus 
hellishly blastiug in the bud the futare hopes of Po- 
land, and whetting his brutal vengeance by the blood 
of her gallant nobles. Out of the group of the hide- 
ous images that this man’s atrocities called up to 
the mind, he would take one; the wife of Gen. Roen- 
stein had two children, her only Lope and fortune, 
their father had nothing to leave them but the inhe- 
ritance of his patriotism, his bravery, and virtue; 
they were ordered away to the wilderness; she me- 
morialized the Emperor that they should not be torn 
from her—her prayer was rejected; she then implored 
in the name of human nature, and the God of Mercy, 
that one at least, the youngest, might be left to her 
—she was again repulsed with a savage threat; the 
miserable mother, berett of all earthly comfort, kiss- 
ed her child, and in a delirium of despair, grasped a 
dagger and plunged it to its heart. —(1t would be im- 
possible to describe the mingled sensation, horror, 
and rage this produced in the meeting. )—[Mr. 
Q’Connell’s Speech at the Hackney Reform Dinner. 

Judicial Wrath.—A rather amusing scene took 
place upon the bench in the Common Pleas the other 
day, when the judges were provoked by the conduct 
of some action to express themselves warmly on the 
subject. Mr. Justice Park was very energetic and 
loud in his condemnation of the proceedings, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Justice Gaselee in terms 
equally voluble and denunciatory. Mr. Justice Al- 
derson, finding that he could do nothing farther in 
explaining the feelings of the Bench, delivered him- 
self thus:—‘‘ I am of the same opinion as my learned 
brothers; yes! even unto indignation.” 
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THE LONGEST DAY.—sy woRpswortTH. 


Summer ebbs :—each that follows 
Is a reflux from on high, 

Tending to the darksome hollows 
Where the frost of winter lie. 


He who governs the creation, 
In this providence assign’d 
Such a gradual declination 
To the life of human kind. 


Yet we mark it not :—fruits redden, 

Fresh flowers blow, as flowers have blown, 
And the heart is loath to redden 

Hopes that she so long hath known. 


Be thou wiser, youthful maiden ! 
And when thy decline shall come, 
Let not flowers, or boughs fruit laden, 
Hide the knowledge of thy doom. 


Now, e’en now, ere wrapp’d in slumber, 
Fix thine eyes upon the sea 

That absorbs time, space, and number; 
Look towards eternity ! 


Follow thou the flowing river, 

On whose breast are thither borne 

All deceiv'd, and each deceiver 
Through the gates of night and morn ; 


Through the year’s successive portals ; 
Through the bounds which many a star, 
Marks, not mindless of frail mortals, 
When his light returns from far. 


Thus when thou with time hast travell’d 
Tow’rds the mighty gulf of things, 

And the mazy stream unraveli’d 

With thy best imaginings: 

Think, if thou on beauty leanest, 

Think how pitiful that stay, 

Did not virtue give the meanest 


> 
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Charms superior to decay, 


Duty, like a strict preceptor, 
Sometimes frowns or seems to frown : 

Choose her thistle for thy sceptre, 

While thy brow youth's roses crown. 


- — 


WHERE SHALL WE MAKE HER GRAVE? 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Where shall we make her grave? 
Oh! where wild flowers wave 
in this free air! 
Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard—~ 
There—lay her there! 


Harsh was the world to her— 
Now may sleep minister 
Balm for each ill: 
Low on sweet nature’s breast, 
Let the meek heart find rest, 
Deep, deep and still! 


Murmur glad waters by ; 
Faint gales, with happy sigh, 
Come wandering o’er 
That green and mossy bed, 
Where, on a gentle head, 
Storms beat no more ! 


What though for her in vain 

Falls now the bright spring rain, 
Plays the soft wind ; 

Yet still, from where she lies, 

Should blessed breathings rise. 
Gracious and kind! 


Therefore, let song anddew 
Thence in the heart renew 
Life’s vernal glow ; 
And o’er that holy earth 
Scents of the violet’s birth 
Still come and go! 


Oh! then where wild flowers wave, 
Make ye her mossy grave, 
In the free air! 
Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There, lay her there! 


From the London Literary Gazette. 


USE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Away with all doubt and misgiving, 
Now lovers must woo by the book— 
There’s an end to all trick and deceiving, 
No man can be caught by a look. 
Bright eyes or a love breeding dimple 
No longer their witchery fling: 

That lover indeed must be simple 
Who yields to so silly a thing, 


No more need we fly the bright glances 
Whence Cupid shot arrows of yore: 
To skulls let us limit our fancies, 
And love by the bumps we explore ! 
Oh now we can tell in a minute 
What fate will be ours when we wed: 
The beart has no passion within it 
That is not engraved on the head. 


The first time I studied the science 
With Jane, and I cannot tell how, 
*T'was not till the eve of alliance 
I caught the first glimpse of ber brow, 
Casualty finely expanding, 
The largest I happened to see; 
Such argument’s far too commanding, 
Thought 1, to be practised on me. 


Then Nancy came next, and each feature 
As mild as an angel’s appears; 
I ventured, the sweet little creature, 
To take a peep over her ears ; 
Destructiveness, terrible omen 
Most vilely developed did lie! 
(Though perhaps it is common in women, 
And hearts may be all they destroy.) 


The organ of speech was in Fanny ; 
I shuddered,—’ twas terribly strong! 
Then fled, for I'd rather than any 
Than that to my wife should belong. 
I next turned my fancy to Mary— 
She swore she loved nothing but me: 
How the look and the index could vary 
For nought but self-love did | see. 
Jocality, slily betraying 
In Helen a passion to roam, . 
Spoke such predilection for straying,— 
Thought I—She’ll be never at home. 
Oh! some were so low in the forehead, 
I never could settle my mind; 
While others had ail that was horrid 
In terrible swellings behind. 


At length ’twas my lot to discover 
The finest of skulls, I believe, 
To please orto puzzie a lover, 
That Spurzheim or Gall could conceive. 
*T would take a whole age to decipher 
The bumps upon Emily’s head; 
So I said, I will settle for life here, 
And study them after we're wed. 


BECAUSE TWENTY-FIVE. 


*Tis wond’rous strange, how great the change,} 
Since I was in my teens? 


Then [ had beaux, and billet deaux, 


And joined the gayest scenes. 

But lovers now have ceased to vow ;— 
No way they now contrive 

To poison, hang, or drown themselves,— 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


Once, if the right was e’er so bright, 
[ ne’er abroad could roam, 

Without—“ the bliss, the honour, Miss, 
Of seeing you safe home.” 

But now I go, through rain or snow— 
Pursued and scarce alive— 

Through all the dark without a spark,— 
Because I’m twenty-five. 


They used to call toask me all 
About my hea!th so frail; 

And thought a ride would help my side, 
And turn my cheeks less pale. 

But now, alas! if I am ill, 
None cares revive: 

And my pale cheek in vain nay speak 
Because | I'm twenty-five, re 


Now if a ride improves my side, 
I’m forced to take the stage ; 

For that is deemed quite proper for 
A person of my age ; 

And then no hand is offered me, 

To help me out alive— 

They think it wont hurt me to fa!l,— 
Because I'm twenty-five, 


Oh dear—'tis queer, that every year 
I’m slighted more and more; 

For not a beau pretends to show 
His head within my door; 

Nor ride, nor card, nor soft address, 
My spirits now revive; 

And one might near as well be dead 
As say—I'M TWENTY-FIVE. 


MARRIED. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by Alderman George 
Bartram, Mr. JOHN MILLER, to Mrs. ANN MILLER, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. J.C, 
Sears, Mr. FRANCIS J. WAY, to Miss PHQEBE &. 
MOORE, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst by the Rev.G. T. Bedell, 
Mr. JAMES G. HOUSTAN, to Miss MARIA C. VIR. 
CHEAUX, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, 
Mr. JOSEPH PETERSON, to Miss CAROLINE AMELIA 
MOLINEAUX, both of this city. 

On Ihursday evening last, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cook. 
mau, Mr. THOMAS M‘FARLAND, to Miss ANN ZINK, 
of this city. 

At Baltimore, on Thursday morning, the 13th inst by 
the Rev. John Finley, EDMUND B. VAUGHAN, of Phi. 
to MARGARETYA, daughter of George Ma. 
ris, Esq. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. EZRA PORTER, to Miss 
GOODALE.—({Malt liquor united.) 

On Tharsday evening, 13th instant, at Delamore Place. 
Del. by the Rev. Mr. Pardee, WILLIAM WALLACE 
WHITNEY, Esy. of New York, to Miss MYRA E. daugh. 
ter of Col. Samuel B. Davis. 

On Saturday morning, 15th instant, by the Rev. G. ', 
Bedell, EDWIN P. HAYDEN, Esq. of Baltimore, to ELI. 
ZABETH, daughier of William Hause, merchant, of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. Chandler, Mr. 
JOHN L. MURPHY, to Miss MARGARET SHOFIELD, 

At Richmond Hill, Trenton, N. J.on Thursday evening, 
13th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Beasley, JOHN HOUSTOUN 
M‘INTOSH, Jr. of Fiorida, to Miss MARY RANDOLPH, 
daughter of the late Joseph Higbee, Esq. 

On the 13th instant, by the Rev. George C. Potts, Mr. 
SAMUEL M‘FARLAND, to Miss ELIZABETH OL| 
PHANT, all of this city. 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. W. Cooper, HENRY \V. 
KAMPEN, Dentist, to Miss MARY ANN SCHRIENER, 
all of this city. 

At Roxborough, Pa. on the &th instant, by the Rev. T. 
Nichols, Mr. NATHAN SCHOOLEY, to Mrs. ANN 
GOLDER, ali of this city. 


DIED. 


On Friday morning, 17th ult. of Malignant Cholera, af. 
ter an illness of 9 hours, MARY SHAVE, widow, in the 
78th year of her «ge—long a respectable inhabitant of 
Southwark. Also, on the afternoon of the same day, of 
the same disorder, after an illness of 18 hours, her grand- 
son, SAMUEL ASHTON, son of Isaac A. and Elizabeth 
Reynolds, in the 5th year of his age. Also, on Saturday 
morning, 18th ult. of the same disorder, after an ijlness of 
18 hours, ISAAC A. REYNOLDS, cabinet maker, in the 
36th ~~ of his age—a respectable inhabitant of Soutb- 
wark. 

On the l4th inst. JOSEPH BLACKFORD. 

On Thursday morning, in the 77th year of her age, 
DOROTHY LARGE, relict of the late Ebenezer Large. 


the 5th year of his age, son of Kobert Toland. 

In ‘Trenton, New Jersey, on the 9th inst. of a lingering 
disease, Capt. BENJAMIN YARD, in the 64th year of his 
age. 

At Washington, on Wednesday morning, 12th inst. of 
Cholera, Mrs. MARY OWEN, aged about 52 years. She 
was a native of England, but had resided several years i0 
Philadelphia, and fur the last fourteen years of her life in 
Washington. It is but six weeks since she was called to 
mourn the death of her daughter, the late Mrs. Isabella 
Brown. 

At Blakely, on the 30th ult Mr. JAMES J. MARSH, 2 
native of Philadelphia, and for many years a respectable 
citizen of Mobile. 

On Sunday, 16th inst. ROBERT B. SELLERS, in the 
40th year of his age. 

On Sunday morning, 16th inst. of pulmonary consump- 
tion, ELIZABETH B. daughter of the late Thos. Pritchet'. 

On Saturday, 15th inst. Mrs. CHARLOTTE GEORGI- 
ANA, re! «ct of the late Joseph Allen Smith, Esq. 

On Friday evening, l4th inst. FREDERICK WILLIAM, 
son of Wm. E. Rogers, aged 11 months. 

On Tuesday afternoon, WASHINGTON SAILER, in 
the 30th year of his age. 


in the 74th year of her age. 


Wayne, aged 34 years. 

On the 13th inst. MY LES SNOWDEN, China Merchant, 
of this city, in the 39th year of his age. 
At Reading, Pa. on Wednesday, after a short illness, 
Mr. JAS. BOYER, formerly of this city, in the Qlst year 
of his age. 

COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR AND 

BANK NOTE LIST. 

HE Subscriber, Publisher of the REPORTER, 

COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR AND PRICES CUR- 
RENT, having had frequent applications made to him for 
his List of Counter feit and Altered Notes, and Bank Note 
List, in pamphiet form, has concluded, for the convenience 
of his numerous friends and the public, to issue an edition 
of the said lists in that form. The pamphlet will be pub- 
lished on the first day of October next. As but a limited 
number of copies will be printed, those who desire to ob- 
tain the pamphlet should forward their orders without de- 
lay. The price will be but 12} cents each, or 75 cents per 
dozen. ‘They will be for sale by Messrs M‘Pherson & 
Thayer, No. 19 Pratt street, Baltimore; at the Exchange 
Office of Mr. Samuel Davis, corner of Congress and Wa- 
ter streets, Boston, andby ROBERT T. BICKNELL, 
sep 20-tf No. 119 Chesnut stgeet, Philadelphia. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paintrne of every 
description, neatly and expeditiously executed at this 


office, 


On Wednesday afternoon, JOHN PRICE TOLAND, in 


On the evening of the 15th inst. MARY P. JANNEY, | 
On First day, 16th inst. REBECCA W. wife of William | 
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